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ECT.  VII.  A.few Remarks  on  the  new  Chemical  Nomen- 
'  clature;  {hewing  that'a  radical' Diftinflion  is  made  between 
iifferent'Portions  of  the  fame  Principle,  merely  on  Account  of' a 
light  accidental  Variation;  and  that,  as  .the  Syflem  is  founded 
m  Error,  this  Nomenclature  muft  tend  to  miflead  the  Mind. 
f^We'cani  do  little  more  than  give  the  head  of  this  fedlion. 
^e  author  makes  but  few  remark,  en  pajfant,  on  fome  of  the 
idical  terms,  or  leading  principles,  of  M.  Lavoifier,  and  offers 
tome  few  arguments  to  prove,  that  unnecelTary  'diftin£fions  are 
made,  and  that  the  fame  principle  hath  different  names,  onhc- 
:ount  of  flight  accidental  variations:  for  inftance;  azote  and 
iydrogen'are  the  fame  principle,  with  a  flight  difference  in  the 
)ropo'rtion  of  the  a6five  principle  which  happens  to  be  combined 
'ith  it;  for  azote  and  hydrogen  equally  attradf  and  neutralife 
It  acid  principle,  and  are  frequently  converted  into  each  other : 
lydrogen  and  oxygen  gafes  evidently  compofe  water  by  means 
caloric ;  and  water  is  evidently  converted  into  oxygen  and 
wtic  gafes.by  means  of  caloric : — cpnfequently  hydrogen  and 
zote  are  the  fame  common 'principle,  with  only  an  accidental 
ifterence,  depending  upon  the' quantity  of  thC’ active  principle,' 
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or  phlogifton,  which  happens  to  be  joined  with  it;  and  that 
common  principle  is  .the  alkaline  principle. 

Se£h.  VIII.  A  general  Statement  of  thofe  Principles  which 
are  evidently  neceilary  to  produce*  the  EfFedls  which  Nature 
prefents  to  our  View,  and  which  are  made  the  Foundation  of 
the  Author’s  Theory ;  with  a  peculiar  Application  of  that  Theory 
to  the  Explanation  of  the  Experiments^  which  have  been  the 
chief  fubjeft  of  the  preceding  pages. 

It  is  impoflible  for  us  to  give  more  than  a  very  contrafted 
view  of  the  author’s  general  ftatement  of  his  principles ;  which 
muft,  therefore,  be  very  inadequate,  to  the  .purpofe  of  fully  in. 
ftrudting  oqr  .readers  on  the  fubjeft. 

The  author  begins  with  oblerving,  that  the  univerfe  is  evi. 
dently  formed  of  particles  of  matter  arranged  in  different 
manners^  fo  as  to  produce  variety. of  forms,  for  different 
purpofes. 

The  arrangement  of  matter  and  its  different  qualities,  ope- 
rations,  and  effedls,  are  produced  by  peculiar  properties  im. 
parted  to  peculiar  portions  of  matter,  producing  different  prin- 
ciples,  having  different  degrees  of  affinity  with,  and  being  dif- 
ferently  affedted  by  each  other.*  • 

The  particles  of  matter  he  divides  into  two  claffes,  fixed  and 
adtivc# 

The  firft  clafs,  or  fixed  matter,, he  fubdivides  into  two  or¬ 
ders,  acid  and  alkaline,  which  he  calls  the  acid  and  alkaline,  or 
earthy  principles; 

The  fecond  clafs,  or  the  adtive  particles  of  matter,  are  alfo  di¬ 
vided  into  two  orders,  which  he  denominates  the  aethereal  and 
phlogiftic  principles. 

The  two  fixed  principles  attradf  each  other :  the  two  aftivc 
principles  have  a  mutual  affinity ;  and  the  acid  principle  is  at- 
tradiive  to  aether,  and  the  alkaline  principle  to  phlogifion. 

The  alkaline,  or  earthy  principle,  with  different  proportions 
of  phlogifton,  chiefly  forms  all  kinds  of  metallic  and  inflam* 
mable,  or  combuftible  fubftances,  as  they  are  generally  called; 
and  when  the  phlogifton  is  very  abundant,  gafes,  or  aeriform 
fluids  of  tlie  inflamtnable  or  phlogiftic  kind,  are  produced. 

The  acid  principle,  in  like  manner,  with  different  propor¬ 
tions  of  aether,  conftitute  the  different  acids;  and  when  the 
aether  is  in  very  great  proportion,  gafes,  or  airs  of  different  de¬ 
grees  of  purity,  are  produced;  particularly  that  kind  of  ajr 
which  is  attradted  and  confumed  by  combuftion  with  phlogite 
fubftances.  .  *  , 

«An  infinite  variety  of  fubftances.  are  produced  by  the  two 
fixed  principles  combining  togetlier,  in  different  proportion^ 
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with  refpeft  to  each  other,  and  to  the  aftive  principles  with 
which  they,  refpeftively,  happen  to  be  united. 

The  two  aftive  principles,  aether  and  phlogifton,  alone,  in 
combination,  form  fire ;  and  when  put  in  motion  together,  lefs 
intimately  connc£fed,  they  produce  the  phenomena  of  light. 

But,  befides  thefe  general  affinities  and  properties,,  the  two 
adive  principles,  aether  and  phlogifton,  have  the  peculiar  pro¬ 
perty  of  atmofpheric  arrangement ;  in  which  ftates  they  produce 
the  moft  aftonifliing  and  neceflary  effefls. 

The  peculiar  properties  of  thefe  adlive  fluids  in  atmofpheric 
arrangement,  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  fubftance,  or 
jeombination  of  principles  exciting  them. — Simple  particles  of 
the  fixed  principles  excite  them  to  Ample  arrangement  around 
them,  fo  as  to  form  aeriform  fluids,  pofleffing  different  proper¬ 
ties,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  fixed  principle,  and 
theadlive  principle  excited  around  it;  by  means  of  iron  or  fteel 
they  form  themfelves  into  atmofpheres  poffeffing  magnetic  pro- 
irties;  and  a  great  variety  of  fubftances  are  capable  of  giving 
them  excitement  to  arrange  themfelves  into  atmofpheres  with 
the  Angular  properties  which  are  called  ele6iric :  in  all  thefe 
tates,  however,  they  are  evidently  the  fame  two  adlivc  prin- 
iples;  are  convertible  into  each  other,  or  into  fire  or  light; 
ind  from  thefe  ftates  are  capable  of  being  taken  into  chemical 
tombination  with  the  fixed  principles,  with  which  they  produce 
the  fame  compounds,  whatever  were  the  ftate  in  which  they 
mioufly  exifted. 

The  two  adlive  principles,  therefore,  have  two  general  affi- 
litles  or  attradlions  :  the  firft  is,  the  attradlion  of  combination, 
>y  which  aether  and  phlogifton,  in  fimilar  ftates  of  excitement, 
ire  drawn  into  combination  with  each  other;  and  the  fecond  is 
le  attradrion  of  arrangement,  or  the  force  by  which  excited 
larticles  of  aether,  or  of  phlogifton,  attradf  fimilar  particles  into 
rangement;  the  more  extenfive  the  arrangement,  the  lefs 
►werful  the  attradtion  to  arrangement;  and  confequently  in 
lat  ftate  the  adlive  fluid  is  more  eafily  deranged  by  the  contrary 
W  principle  attradling  it  to  combine  with  it;  from  w^hich 
►nfiderations  only,  th^i  different  'chemical  deconipofitions  and 
^mbinations  can  be  rationally  explained. 

The  author  then  gives  a  concife  view  of  the  properties  and 
^^tes  of  the  different  kinds  of  arrangement ;  and  particularly 
^mts  out  the.  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  two  adlive  prin- 
iples  produce  the  appearances  which  we  term  eledlric,  by  he¬ 
wing,  refpeftively,  atmofpheric  to  each  other;  by  which 
alone  the  ambiguities  .of  eledlricity  can  be  confiftently 
*^oncilcd  and  explained ;  and  afterwards  he  gives  a  clear  and 
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confiftent  explanation  of  aeriform  fluids,  and  the  experiment! 
with  mercury,  nitrous  acid,  and  fire. 

The  explanation  here  given  is  clear,  concife,  confiftent,  and 
fatisfaftory;  but  to  render  it  fo  to  our  readers,  we  could  not 
give  it  in  fewer  words  than  the  author  has  done ;  and  muft, 
therefore,  refer  thofe  to  the  work  itfelf  who  wifti  for  that 

*  fatisfaclion. 

After  this  explanation  follows  Se6t.  IX.  A  comparative  Viet 
’  '  of  the  Antiphlogiftic  Syftcm  with  that  of  the  Author,  by  \ 
Juxtapofition  of  their  refpeftive  Explanations  of  the  Expei 
ments  with  Mercury,  Nitrous  Acid,  and  Caloric  ;  and  the 
whole  is  fucceeded  by  an  appendix,  confifting  of  remarks  on 
Dr.  Prieftley’s  laft  trail  on  the  converfion  of  water  into  air; 
and  of  criticifms  on  the  remarks  made  by  the  different  reviewers 
on  .the  author’s  former  writings. 

In  this  appendix,  which  takes  up  about  50  pages,  the  author 
proves  that  Dr.  Prieftley  argues  both  unfairly  and  unphilofo. 

*  phically  in  denying,  in  any  degree,  that  water  is  produced  by 
the  combuftion  of  pure  and  inflammable  gafes,  in  juft  propor¬ 
tions  ;  fince  he,  at  the  fame  time,  confefTes  that  he  can  pro¬ 
duce  pure  water  from  them  at  pleafiire ;  and  the  refiduum  is 
only  (lightly  acid  when  the  proportion  of  inflammable  air  is  too 
fmall :  the  caufe  of  that  acidity  the  author  fatisfadlorily  explains, 
and  expofes  the  fallacy  of  fuppofing,  as  Dr.  Prieftley  does,  that 
water  alone  conftitutes  all  that  has  weight  in  all  kinds  of  air. 

He  then  pays  attention  to  the  reviewers  in  general,  and  af¬ 
terwards  addrefl'es  himfelf  to  each  in  particular ;  and  firft  of  aO 
to  the  Critical  Reviewers.  He  fairly  proves  that  they  have 
mifreprefented  him  with  refpedl  to  attradlion  and  repulfion,  fay¬ 
ing,  that  when  bodies  are  apparently  in  contadl,  he  ought  to 
have  ihewn,  that  they  are  really  fo  \  fince  he  never  pretended 
that  they  were  really  in  contad,  it  is  inconfiftent  with  his  prin* 
ciples  to  fuppofe  it ! 

The  reviewers  are  difTatisfied  with  the  author’s  objefting  to 
all  gafes  owing  their  aeriform  ftate  to  caloric,  which,  they  fay, 
muft  be  refted  on  as  a  fadl,  without  reafoning  why  or  where¬ 
fore  the  author  has  proved  to  a  demonftration,  that  all  gafc5 
cannot  owe  their  gafeous  ftates  to  caloric ;  that  they  do,  there¬ 
fore,  is  not  a  faff,  and  not  to  be  refted  on. 

They  fay  his  principles  are  gratuitous — he  points  them 
and  diferiminates  them  in  the  moft  decided  manner;  and  fo  fc 
from  his  theory  being  a  revival  of  Stahl’s,  he  clearly  proves  thst 
it  has  no  rcfcmblance  to  that  of  Stahl,  or  to  any  other  theory 
that  ever  was  propofed  by  any  one. 

He  then  attends  to  the  Monthly  Reviewers,  who  objeft  that 
die  author’s  aftivc  principles  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  arran^^ 
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themfelveS)  unlefs  they  attra£i  each  other  without  being  in 
contail — certainly  the  fuppofition  is  eafy;  and  the  author 
proves  the  futility  of  the  obje^ion,  both  by  clear  argument  and 
example. 

Their  remarks  on  the  atmofpheres  which  render  particles  of 
matter  aeriform,  the  author  juftly  coniiders  as  Angularly  unphi- 
lofophical ;  and  he  takes  the  opportunity  of  fetting  the  matter 
in  a  new  point  of  view,  from  which  he  again  proves,  in  a  ftrik* 
ing  manner,  that  aeriform  fluids  are  evidently  formed  of  two 
diftinft  aftivc  principles,  which  he  calls  aether  and  phlogiilon  j 
and  that  thefe  two  principles  as  evidently  form  Ere  by  combining 
together. 

The  reviewers  then  declare,  that  they  can  fee  nothing  in- 
conflflent  in.  Mr.  Lavoifler’s  faying,  at  one  time,  that  mercury 
attra£h  oxygen  from  caloric,  and,  at  another,  that  caloric  9t- 
trads  oxygen  from  mercury }  and  they  accufe  the  author  of 
unfairly  flating  the  cafe,  fmee  different  quantities  of  caloric 
are  neceffary  in  the  two  experiments,  which  the  author  did  not 
mention. 

In  anfwer  to'thls,  the  author  proves,  in  the  moft  convincing 
manner,  that  the  quantity  of  caloric  has  nothing  to  do  in  the 
queflion:  the  pofitions  manifeftly  contradict  each  other;  and 
the  quantity  o^  caloric  certainly  cannot  be  brought  as  a  reafon 
why  oxygen  fhould,  at  one  time,  attraft  mercury  in  preference 
to  caloric,  and,  at  another  tii^,  caloric  in  preference  to  meiv 
cury.  He  then  proceeds  to  explain,  in  a  >  clear  and  qonflftent 
manner,  the  principles  upon  which  thofe  different  refults  are 
produced. 

The  Monthly  Reviewer  then  charges  the  author’s  theory 
with  inconfiftency  vvith  refpeCt  to  the  difference  in  the  gravities 
f  metals  and  their  calces.  The  author,  in  a  very  few  words, 
roves  that  the  Reviewer  never  paid  any  attention  to  the  theory 
e  was  condemning,  otherwife  he  could  not  have  made  the 
harge — that  inconfiftency  being  only  with  ^the  Reviewer^;  as 
e  himfelf  muft  confefs  fo  foon  as  he  foes  the  author’s  reply. 

The  writers  of  this,  the  Englilh  Review,  next  require  the 
uthor’s  notice;  to  whom  he  pays  his  acknowledgments  for 
leir  attention,  and  the  extenfive  analyfis  they  have  given  of  his 
receding  works ;  and  he  gives  them  that  praife  which  it  is 
*'eir  conftant  labour  to  metit,  by  laying  before  their  readers 
e  fulleft  account  which,  in  a  monthly  publication,  it  is  poflible 
'  |ive  of  every  new  opinion  or  improvement  in  fcience,  that 
neir  readers  may  judge  for  therofelves ;  being  well  convinced, 
l*at  new  ideas  alone  can  correft  or  enlarge  our  knowledge ; 
'wlj  therefore,  the  bell  that  can  be  done  is,  to  bring  them  to 
notice :  if  they  have  truth  on  their  fide^  they  will  live ; 
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if  not,  they  muft  foon  fink  into  oblivion,  without  their  arro* 
gantly  pretending  to  fix  their  fete. 

The  Britifh  Critics  have  given  the  author  no  opportunity  of 
making  any  particular  reply ;  few  words  are  therefore  addreffed 
to  them. 

The  laft  noticed  is  the  Analytical  Review ;  and  the  author’s 
animadverfions  are  ncceflarily  confined  to  the  account  given  of 
his  Elemental^  Principles  of  Nature,  as  their  other  criticifms  are 
not  in  his  pofieffion. 

They  condemn  that  work  merely  becaufe  the  author  denies 
that  matter  can  aft  where  it  is  hot,  by  immaterial  fpheres  of 
contrary  powers — and  warn  their  readers  not  to  even  read  his 
works.  As  an  unfounded  and  illiberar  criticifm,  the  author 
treats  it  with  pointed  ridicule  and  marked  contempt. 

He  then  concludes  with  thanking  the  Reviewers  for  the  at- 
tendon  they  hav^  already  given,  and  requefting  the  favour  of 
their  moft  pointed  objeftions  in  future;  as  his  prefent  defireis 
not  to  fee  his  theory  embraced,  but  critically  examined ;  and 
bis  attention  will  be  awake,  and  obligations  due,  to  every  one 
who  will  accurately  confider  the  fubjeft,  and  liberally  propofe 
bis  objeftions.^ 


Art.  II.  An_  Jnvefligation  of  the  Principles  of  Knowledge^  asl 
of  the  Progr,efs  of  Reafony  from  .Senfe  to  Science  and  Phibfophj, 
James-, Huttony  M,  Dy  and  F,  R,  S.  Edini  410.  3  vok 
Edinburgh,  1794. 


[  Continued  from  our  'lajl  Number.  ] 


AFTER  the  inveftigations  which  we  have  ftated  m  our  lali 
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Number,  Dr.  Hutton,  in  the  conclufion  !of  this  fedlion, 
enters  into  fome  more  general  fpeculatioifs  upon  the  fubjeft  of 
morals.  In  the  Vlth  Chapter  he  confiders  the  Syjiem  of  Morah 
as  being  the  Intention  of  Nature^  and  the  PerfeSiion  of  Art.  In 
Chap.  Vllth  he  compares  the  'Morals  of  Mankind  with  the  in- 
JiinEiive  Manners  '  of  the  Brute.  In  Chap.  Vlllth  he  explains, 
at  great  length,  the  Importance^  of  Philofophy  to  the  Art  of 
Lifej  and  the  political  Syjiem.  In  the  IXth  Chapter  he  illuf- 
trates  the  Importance  of  wife  Regulations  in  a  State,  to  Virtue  ani 
focial  Happinefs^  more  efpecially  in  two  important  examples  J 
ift.  Of  . the  efFeft  of  grossing  power  and  wealth  in  changing 
the  political  regulations  of  a  Sate;  and,  2dly,  of  the  wifdoni 
required  in  the  mode  of  exaftion,  and  in  that  of  eleftion  lor 
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the  fervice  of  a  ftate  ;  and,  in  the  laft  chaptery  he  ftates  his  ge- 
ntral  conclufions  from  the  doctrines  of  this  feSiion. 

To  thefe  important  fubjefts  we  fliould  willingly  have  drawn 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  if  the  tendency  to  political  inquiry, 
in  the  prefent  age,  were  not  fufficiently  ftrong:  and  as  this  ar¬ 
ticle  has  already  extended  to  a  very  unufual  length,  we  fhall  fa^ 
tisfy  ourfelves  with  obferving,  that  they  will  find  in  thefe  chap¬ 
ters  many  valuable  and  important’ obfervations,  exprefled  with  4 
degree  of  carneitnefs  and  animation  which  iCannot  fail  of  afford-^ 
ing  them  a  very  favourable  imjjreffion  of  Jhe  mind  of  the 
author.  . 

The  7  th  and  laft  feftion  of  the  work  is  entitled.  Of  Piety  and 
Religion^  conjidered  in  relation  to  Philofopby.  In  the  nrft  chapter 
the  Db£lor  treats  of  religion  as  affeSiing  morals^  In  the  firft 
part  of  the  chapter  he  examines  the  nature  of  that  operation  of 
mind  by  which  man  difeovers  his  relation  to  a  deity.  He  then 
;oes  on  to  confider  the  gradual  progrefs  of  human  reafon  in  re- 
ation  to  this  operation  of  mind.— In  that  firft  progrefs  of 
‘  the  human  fpecies  which  is  diftinguiflied  as  the  favage  ftate, 

*  the  mind  of  man  is,  on  all  pccafions,  fubjeft  to  the  higheft 

*  degree  of  fuperftition,  and  infefted  with  imaginary  notions  5 
^  that  is  to  fay,  he  finds  a  fubje£I  of  dread  and  apprebenfion 
^  of  evil,  and  a  hope  and  expectation  of  good  without  knowing 
‘  why,  or  without  any  juft  caufe,  refulting  from  a  train  of 
‘  fcientific  reafoning  from  well-examined  principles.  It  is  here 
‘  that  infignificant  things  are  worfliipped  j  and  that  benevolent 
^  and'  malicious  fpirits  or  agents  are  every  where  imagined  as 
‘  bringing' about  every  natural  event,  which  is  important  enough 
‘  to  attract  the  attention’  of  thefe  meh,'~and  be  diftinguiflied  by 
‘  this  ignorant  and  unlearned,  but  artful  race.* — ‘  To  this  rude 
‘  ftate  of  the  human  mind,  fucceeds  that  in  which,  although 
‘  much  more  enlarged  or  general  views  of  nature  are  admitted, 
y  wherein  the  abfurdity  appears  of  worfhipping  fticks  and  ftones, 

‘  or  apprehending  the  anger  of  the  water  and  the  wind,  yet  an 
‘  invifible  being  is  ftill  confidcred  as  controlling  the  orc^nary 
‘  courfe  of  nature  and  the  will  of  man.  It  does  not  here  na- 
‘  turally  occur  to  man,  reafoning  from  what  he  fees,  that  per- 
‘  ceived  things  muft  have  been  contrived  by  an  intelligent  mind, 

‘  and  created  by  the  exertion  of  what  may  be  called,  a  fuper- 
‘  natural  power ;  but  a  certain  order  of  things  is  confidered  as 
‘  exifting  neceffarily,  at  the  fame  time  that  there  are,  upon  all 
‘  occafibns,  invifible  and  fupernatural  beings  to  be  called  in  to 
^  the  a^ance  of  man,  in  over-ruling  and  changing  the  natural 
‘  courfe  of  things.  Hence  the  fource  of  invocation  and  obla- 
^  tion.  Upon  the  natural  fuperftition  of  mankind  ftill  advanc- 
^  ii)  their  knowledge  and  fagacity  is  engrafted  artificia^ 

'  4  ‘  fuperftition. 
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‘  fuperftition,  founded  on  the  Impofition  of  the  crafty,  and  the 

*  credulity  cf  the  fimple..  It  is  here  that  are  employed  the  arts  of 
‘  divination,  and  the  pretended  revelation  of  the  will  of  the 
^  controlling  fpirits.  Civil  policy  founded  in  the  wifdom  of 

*  experience  (which  is  a  fpecies  of  philofophy  more  or  lefs  per- 
^  feel),  although  it  may  not  approve  of  impofition  in  general, 

*  nevcrthelefs  employs  fuperftition  for  the  purpofe  of  impofing 
obedience  to  focial  laws,  and  preferving  the  order  of  govern- 

^  ment,  which  is  founded  on  morality.  Hence  a  general  con- 
^  nexion,  and  often  a  confufion,  of  religious  and  moral  duties. 

‘  In  the  progrefs  of  civil  fociety  regular  fcience  is  advanced, 

^  and  true  philofophy  founded  on  that  fcience  is  cultivated,  to 

*  the  honour  of  the  fpecies,  and  for  the  blefling  of  a  ftate  that 

*  ftiould  be  regulated  on  thofe  principles.  ’For  here' religious 

*  ceremonies,*  freed  from  all  abfurditv,  and  moral  precepts 
‘  ftriSIy  conformable  to  nature,  would  be  alTociatcd  for  their 

*  mutual  fupport,  and  for  the  education  of  a  virtuous  race  of 

*  citizens.’—*  But  this  perfeft  ftate  pf  policy,-  like  -that  of 
^  fcience  and  philofophy,  is  perhaps  ideal.  Science  is  indeii* 

*  nite,  and  philofophy,  fo  far  as  pra£lifed,  is  at  the  beft  but  an 
^  imperfeft  thing.  This,  however,  is  the  moft  conclufive  ar- 

*  gument  for  our  endeavouring  to  proceed  in  the  corre£ling  of 
f  error,  and  the  advancing  of  truth ;  and  thus  every  ideal  con- 

*  templation  of  a  more  perfeSt  ftate,  whether  in  policy,  fcience, 
or  philofophy,  ncceflarily  contributes,  in  feme  degree,  to 

^  bring  about  the  end.’  ,  >•  - 

After  reafoning,  at  feme  length,  to  (hew  that  piety  is  equally 
with  philofophy  founded  in  fcience,  he  goes  on  to  explain  the 
difference  between  philofophy  and  fuperftition,  and  to  (hew  by 
what  means,  in  the  imperfeft  ftate  of  fcience,  there  are  naturally 
two  claffes  of  men.  The  one  of  whom  believes  upon  authority 
which  has  not  been  examined ;  and  the  other  of  whom  doubts 
where  evidence  has  not  been  found,*  and  very  often  give  oc- 
cafion  to  weaker  minds  to  convert  the  laudable  fpirit  of  doubt 
into  an  abfurd  principle  of  difbelieving  without  evidence  or  ex¬ 
amination.  He  then  goes  on  to  the  principal  obje£l  of  the 
ch^ter,  to  fliew  the  connexion  between  religion-and  morality. 
f  There  are  for  us  two  fources  of  religion,  viz.  philofophy  and 

*  fuperftition :  both  of  thefe  may  be  confidered  as  leading  to  one 
^  end  in  morality,  although  conduced  through  means  that  are 
^  extremely  different.  On  the  one  hand,  philofophy  teaches 

*  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  and  that  vice  is  its  own  punift- 
^  ment  i  but,  pn  the  other,  fuperftition  always  fuppofes  an 

*  avenging  (pirit,  pleafed  with  virtue,  and  offended  with  vice. 
^  The  effc6ls  of  thefe  two  different  principles  may  be  now  ex- 

^  amiaed. — In  the  one  cafe,  where  virtue  is  confidered  as  leading 

*  to 
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»  to  enjoyment,  and  vice  to  repentance  or  remorfe,  there  is  no 

<  abfolute  evil  in  the  conftitution  of  things,  and  every  thing  has 

*  been  there  contrived  in  perfcft  wifdom,  for  a  purpoie  in  which 

*  nothing  is  to  be  obferved  but  benevolence:  in  the  other, 

*  again,  where  an  offended  judge  condemns  tranfgredlon  to  mi- 

*  fery  as  a  punifhment,  there  abfolute  evil  is  originally  in  the 
‘  conftitution  of  things.  Thofe  things,  therefore,  either  have 
*■  not  been  conceived  in  benevolence,  or  have  not  been  con- 
‘  trived  in  perfe£l  wifdom. 

*  Here  are  two  different  theories,  which  may  be  conftdered  as 

<  producing  two  different  fyftems  of  religion ;  and  though  thefe 

<  two  are  oppoftte  in  fome  refpetfts,  t.  e.  with  regard  to  their 

*  origin  and  refult  in  reafon,  yet  they  may  both  ferve,  or  be 

*  employed  as  condu61ing  to  the  fame  end  in  the  pra^ice  of 
‘  morality,  fo  far  as  the  fame  rules  of  a£lion  are  prefcribed  by 

<  each.  For  whether  it  is  from  the  dictates  of  a  capricious,  the 

*  threats  of  an  avenging,  or  the  allurements  of  a  benevolent 
'  fpirit,  that  l  am  warned  to  avoid  offending  my  fellow-creature, 

5  and  inclined  to  do  him  good ;  yet  fo  far  as  this  injun£lion,  or- 

*  der,  or  conftitution  of  things,  operates  in  the  effe6)',  it  leads 

*  me,  in  atfting,  to  the  fame  end.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  in 

*  the  contemplation  of  the  mind,  when  reafoning  upon  thofe 

*  feveral  principles  of  a£lion  as  fpeculative'  truths ;  for  thefe 

*  very  different  or  oppofite  concluftons  will  be  neceffarily 
‘  formed,,  according  as,  on  the  one  hand,  we  (hall  conlider  the 

*  motive  of  adion  placed  in  -that  fource  which  is  derived  from 
‘  pbilofophy,  where  the  final  caufe  is  good ;  or,  on  the  other, 

*  as  this  is  placed  in  fuperftition,  where  the  fuperintending  fpirit 
'  is  confidered  as  pleafed  with  virtue  and  offended  at  vice. 

*  for  example,  when  1  obferve  the  rules  of  virtue,  1  am  per- 
fuaded  that  this  is  for  my  own  advantage  as  well  as  that  of 

‘my  fellow-creatures:  then,  in  contemplating  this  fyftem  of 
‘  adlual  things  in  order  to  know  its  author,  who  is  neither 

*  offended  when  I  tranfgrefs  thofe  rules  of  morality,  nor  pleafed* 
‘  with  my  adulation  and  compliance,  but  who  has  eftablifhed 

*  fuch  rules  in  things,  that  1  cannot  comply  without  a  confe- 
‘  quent  enjoyment,  nor  tranfgrefs  without  an  equal  fuffering  or 
'  remorfe,  1  find  in  this  conftitution  of  things  a  wifdom  which  I 
‘  admire,  a  juftice  or  beauty  with  which  I  am  charmed,  and  a 

*  benevolence  which  I  adore.  Hence  I  am  perfuaded  that  there 
‘  is  a  God,  who  exifts  in  neceffity  as  the  caufe  of  all  things, 

*  who  fubfifts  in  perfection  as  the  end  or  object  of  all  things, 
‘  and  who  ads  in  benevolence  as  the  means  for  effeding  ia 
'  power,  what  he  had  conceived  in  wifdom.  Confequently, 

*  while  with  piety  I  acknowledge  the  fupremacy  of  a  God,  it 
f  is  with  picture  or  with  choice  that  1  .condud  myfelf  in 

‘  following 
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*  following  his  laws.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  when  I  obferve 
^  the  rules  of  virtue,  I  do  this  to  pleafe  a  capricious  being,  or 

*  to  avoid  offending  an  angry  one,  who  punifhes  vice ;  then, 

*  however  in  prudence  I  may  pradlically  condu(^  myfelf  in  the 

*  rules  of  virtue,  I  cannot,  in  reafoning,  approve  of  the  motive 

*  of  my  conduct.  If  in  this  cafe,  when  compliance  with  what 

*  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fupreme  will  Is  enforced  by  means  of 

*  fear  for -offending  the  avenging  power,  a  perfon  (hall  be  in- 

*  dined  to  relax  in  his  religious  principles  from  reafoning  in  rei 
‘  lation  to  natural  things,  than  in  following- this  courfe  of 

*  thoughts,  without  arriving  at  phildfophy,'^’hc  will  be  naturally 

*  led  to  atheifm,  in  denying  fuch  a  Aiperintending  being  as  in 
‘  fuperftition  he  had  been  made- to  believe.' If,  on  the  other 

*  band,  this  perfon  (ball  by  any  means  be  ’confirmed  in  his  fu- 

*  perftition,  while  his  mind  in  reafoning  proceeds  to  form 
‘  icientific  conclufions,  then,  inftead  of  atheifm,' he  wilbbe  ne- 
^  ceffarily  led  to  demoniftn,  in  acknowledging  a  principle  of 

*  evil,  as  well  as  a  principle  of  good.  Thus  itwiU  appear,  that 
‘  in  the  natural  progrefs  of  the  reafoning  mind,  if  we'  are  con- 

*  ducted  in  fcience  or  by  the  principles  of  truth,  we  (hall  be  led 
‘  to  the  contemplation  of  defign  and  wifdom  in  the  works  of 

*  nature,  and  to  the  pradice  of  virtue  and  piety,  in  the  fulled 
^  perfuafion  of  the  exiftence  of  a  God.  But  if,  without  this 
^  fcientific  progrefs,  we  are  made  to  acquire  motives  of  fuper- 
^  ftition  inftead  of  principles  of  true  philolbphy,  all  further  rea- 

*  foningihould  be* avoided,  as  leading  either,  on  the  one  hand, 

*  to  abfuedity  in  admitting  of  a  principle  that  is  at  the  fame 
^  time  both  good  and  evil;  or,  on  the  other,  as  landing  in 
‘  fcepticifoi,  where  all  principle  of  religion,  as  a  motive  for 

^  virtuous  conduift,  is  loft.’ - The  Do<Slor  then  ^oes  on  to 

ihew  the  efle£ls  of  thofe  two  errors  upon  morality,  and  cep- 
cludcs-with  the  following  important  obfervation :  *  But  for  the 

*  traiiigreffion  of  the  rules  of  wifdom,  evil  is*  a  remedy, 5  in 

*  like  ^naanner  as  in  reafoning  fcientifically,  abfiirdity,  thecon- 

*  fequence  of  error,  leads  to  truth.  It  is  thus  that  mankind, 

*  who  occafionally .  err,  are  naturally  reformed,-  in  reafoning 
‘  from  cftccl  to  caufe.  But  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  philofophy, 

*  which  in  knowing  caufes  muft  'forefee  efFefts,  to  prevent 
‘  thofe  aberrations  of  the  fpecies,  in  teaching  *th^t  which  is 

*  amiable  in  fpeculation,  and  ufeful  in  the  end.  Thus  will 

*  appear  the  bleffings  of  extended  knowledge.  A  general  ig- 
^  norance,  while  men  arc  in  the  aflbeiated  ftate,*  is  naturally  at- 
‘.tended  with  moral  evil ;  whereas  in  the  culture  of  fcience  by 

*  die  fpecies,  moral  good'  follows  the  enlightening  pf  mankind, 
‘  as  neceftarily  as  heat  flows  from  the  fun.’ 
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In  Chap.  lid.  religion  is  conftdered  as  affecting  happinefs.  In 
the  courfe  of  his  work,  the  Doctor  uniformly  exhibits  philofophy 
as  the  means  of  human  happinefs ;  or  (to  ufe  his  own  words), 

‘  as  fcience  is  the  knowledge  of  truth  in  every  fpecies  of  fub- 
‘  jeft,  philofophy  is  the  application  of  fcience  for  every  fpecies 
‘  of  good.*  It  is  in  this  view,  therefore,  that  he  confiders  reli¬ 
gion  as  affeffing  happinefs,  by  (hewing  that,  upon  the  fuppofi- 
tion  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  man  fhould  be  happy,'  reli¬ 
gion  and  philofophy  will  appear  to  be  terms  properly  corn- 
mutable. — ‘  The  argument  now  employed  (fays  he)  proceeds 
<  upon  this  fuppoiition,  that  roan  had  been  intended  to  make 
‘  himfelf  moft  happy  in  the  employment  of  his  faculties,  or  in 
‘  producing  his  capacities.  It  will  require  but  little  reafoning 

*  to  perfuade  us,  that  fuch  has  been  the  intention  of  the  Su- 
‘  preme. Being,  if  it  truly  appears  that  man  has  thofe  capacities 
‘  by  which  he  may  be  enabled  to  difcover  what  is  moft  for  his 
‘  good.  Every  one  believes  that  man  was  intended  to  employ 
‘  his  legs  in  walking,  or  in  ftanding  ered ;  and  although  he  oc> 

*•  caiionally  falls,  and  lies  upon  the  ground,  that  caducity  of 

*  man  is  not  conddered  as  the  end  intended  by  his  Author  in 
‘  making  him  an  animal  with  legs.  In  like  manner,  though 

*  man  occadonally  makes  himfelf  moft  miferable,  this  muft  not 

*  be  confidered  as  the  intention  of  nature,  if  mah  is  truly  made 
‘  capable  of  feeing  his  errors,  and  thus  made  able  to  inform 
‘  himfelf.  ‘  ‘But  that  fuch  is  the  conftitution  of  human  nature, 

‘  and  therefore  that  man  truly  has  the  capacity  of  difcovering 
‘  the  way  in  which  he  is  to  be  made  moft  happy,  I  truft,  has 

*  been'  made  clearly  to  appear.  If,  notwithftanding  what  has 
‘  been  here  given,  it  Ihould  be  alledged,  that,  in  order' to  ho- 

*  mologate  religion  and  philofophy,  it  ihould  appear,  that  man 
‘  ads  according  to  the  will  of  God  when  he  makes  himfelf 
'  happy,  in  the  progrefs  of  his  wifdom,  and  in  purfuing  the 

*  rules  of  virtue  with  a  philofophic  patience ;  while,  on  the 

*  contrary,  when  man  makes  himfelf  miferable  in  his  folly,  and^ 

*  by  inconiiderately  purfuing  vice,  this  ihould  appear  to  be 

*  againft  the  benevolent  intention  of  nature  in  the  conftitution 
‘  of  the  human  foul,  or  to  oppofe  the  will  of  God :  to  this  argu. 

*  ment  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  has  already  been  obferved,  how 
‘  abfurd  it  is  to  fuppofe  that  any  thing  which  adually  happens, 

*  comes  to  pafs  in  oppoiition  to  the  divine  will;  thCTefore, 

'  though  the  ftate  of  the  argument  now  given  may  be  acknow- 
'  ledg^  as  fubftantially  true,  it  is  not  expreiled .  in  a  proper 
'  form,  as  nothing  can  happen  that  is  not  perfedly  according 
‘  to.  the  will  of  God.  Neverthelefs,  it  does  not  follow,  that, 

‘  becaufe  man  occafionally  makes  himfelf  miferable  in  vice  and . 

*  follj^  it  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  man  ihould  make  himfelf ' 

*  happy 
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*  happy  in  the  perfeflion  of  his  nature,  which. has  folly,  vice, 

*  and  mifery,  as  means  appointed  to  bring  him  to  happinefs,  as 

*  a  general  end,  in  the  perfedlion  of  his  natural  courfe.  For 
^  here  it  is  to  be  inquired,  what  is  the  final  cauie  of  human  in- 
‘  telleft,  or  the  intention  of  nature,  the  author  of  man  ?  Is  it 

*  happinefs  or  mifery  ?  If  it  is  the  la{f,  then  it  is  not  the  will 
^  of  God  that  man  mould  make  himfelf  happy  in  the  perfection 
^  of  his  nature ;  and  in  that  cafe,  although  happinefs  of  mind 

*  fhould  be  a  mean  employed  in  the  courfe  of  nature  for  making 

*  him,  in  the  end,  more  miferable,  or  miferable  vrxh  the  greater 
f  certainty,  yet,  to  alledge  it  was  the  will  of  God  man  fhould 

*  enjoy  a  ftate  of  permanent  happinefs,  would  be  manifeflly 

*  abfurd.  Now,  it  •  has  been  (hewn,  in  the  preceding  part  of 

*  this  work,  that,  in  the  animal  economy,  nature  ethploys  pain 
as  a  motive  of  a6lion,  and  that  pleafure  is  the  end  or  inten- 

*  tion  of  life.  In  like  manner,  it  is  happinefs  that  intelleft  has 

*  for  the  obje£l  of  its  intention,  and  not  mifery ;  for  although 
‘  mifery  takes  place,  in  departing  from  the  rules  of  wifdom,  and 

*  in  oppofmg-the  natural  virtue  of  man  by  foolifh  motives,  the 
‘  general  intention  of  the  fyftem  is  to  make  happinefs  the  final 

*  caufe  in  man,  and  mifery  a  mean  in  the  production,  of  virtue, 

*  as  virtuous  feiitiment  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  that  felicity 
^  which  is  enjoyed  by  man  in  the  perfedlion  of  his  intelledual 

<  capacity. 

*  The  will  of  .God  is  therefore  made  to  appear  in  ftudying 

*  nature  bjr^thc  careful  inveftigation  of  her  general  laws,  and  in 

*  obfervingj,  the, wifdom  of  that  fyftem  which  we  then  have  in 
^  contemplation.  Upon  no  other  fyftem  can  the  happinefs  of 

*  man  be  acknowledged  as  the  end  or  intention  of  nature,  or  as 
‘  the  will  of  God  in  the  production  of  human  intelleCl.  Par- 

*  tkrularly,  .this  conclufion  could  not  apply  to  fuch\  av.fyftcm  as 

<  fliould-  fuppofe  that  evil  was  not  according  tQ.  the  will  of  God,’ 
‘  as  well  as  good;  and  that  mifery  is  infiiCi^d  upon; the  vicious 

*  as  a  puniftiment  for  having  offended  an  avenging  principle: 

*  for  irr  this  cafe  we  muft  fuppofe  the  author  of  that’fyftcm  to  be 
^  either  impotent  or  malicious.  This  is.  a  point  fo  clear,  that 
^  no  fophiftry  can  make  a  perfon  hefitate,  who  thinks  but  for  a 

*  moment  upon  general  principles,, and  makes  a' fciemific  dif- 
^  tinCtlon  of  his  thoughts ;  and  it  requires  a  defpicable  degree  of  ‘ 

*  vulgar  prejudice  to  believe  that  the  Author  of  good  Ihould  hate’ 

*  its  co-relative  evil,  or  entertain  refentment  at  his  creatures 

*  following  the  order  of  his  wifdom,  in  which  he  had  appointed 
‘  the  knowledge  of  error,  as  the  guide  of  truth.  The  author  ‘ 

*  of  our  intelled  has,  in  perfcCl  benevolence,  ordered  the  con- 
‘  fcLous  fuffering  of  mifery  from  evil,  as  the  means  of  leading 

*  through  happinefs  to  the  thinking  juftly,  and  to  the 

4  ‘  from 
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*  from  a  principle  of  doing  nothing  but  what  is  judged  good/— 

*  Therefore^  in  fuppofing  it  to  be  the  divine  will  that  man 
‘  fliould  arrive  at  happinefs  in  the  perfc6lion  of  his  nature,  or 
‘  progrcfs  of  his  knowledge,  it  niuft  be  concluded,  that  the 
‘  ftatc  of  mind  called  mifery,  is  truly  the  means  employed  in 
‘ 'divine  wifdom  for  accomplifliing  the  end  in  view;  whereas, 

^  were  mifery  the  end  intended  by  nature  in  giving  man  his  in- 
<  telle^iual  capacities,  the  means  appointed  in  wifdom  to  bring 
^  about  that  end  might  be  inquired  after.  Thefe,  we  have 
‘  feen,  are  folly ;  that  is,  the  want  of  wifdom  fufficient  to  avoid 
‘  evil.  But  want  of  wifdom  is  no  other  than  the  negation  of 
‘  the  intellcdlual  capacities  of  man  being  called  forth  into  their 

*  a£fual  ftate.  Thefe  faculties,  therefore,  being  imperfedf,- fo 
‘  is  man’s  happinefs :  but,  from  this  to  contend,  that  mifery  is, 

‘  in  the  will  of  God,'  appointed  for  the  final  caufe  of  human 
‘  knowledge,  or  man’s  intelleftual  exiftence,  would  be  no  lefs 

*  abfurd  than  to  maintain,  that  putting  her  beloved  child  to  grief 

*  and  forrow,  was  the  end  of  intention  in  a  fond  mother,  who 
‘  was  following  a  fyftem  fimilar  to  that  of  nature,  in  giving 

*  prefent  mifery  in  order  to  enfure  the  happinefs  that  flows  from 

*  wifdom.’ — ‘  Thus  it  will  appear,  that  the  identity  of  religion  •. 
‘  and  philofophy,  as  a  conclufion,  is  indeed  founded  upon  a 

*  fuppofition,  and  in  the  refolution  of  a  queftion.  This  quef- 
‘  tion  is  not,  if  it  be  or  be  not  according  to  the  will  of  God, 

‘  that  man  (hould,  in  his  proper  wifdom,  make  himfelf  happy  ; 

*  but  if  religion  be  that  fcience  in  which  man  is  to  make  him- 

*  felf  happy  in  knowing  the  will  of  God.  Now,  in  anfwering 
‘  that  queftion  in  the  affirmative,  jt  has  been. (hewn,  that  philo- 
^  fopfiy  will  naturally  comprehend  religion,  or  that  true  religion 
‘  neceff^ily  requires  philofophy.— If,  then,  religion  is  no 
Vothcr  fcience  than  philofophy,  then  it  will  appear  that  the  true 
‘  worffiip  of  the  Dei  ty  confifts  in  the  proper  culture  of  the  human 
\  mind ;  and  that  the  beft  temple  of  God  is  the  fchool  in  which 

*  man  is  taught  philofophy.’ 

[  To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number.  ] 


Art.  III.  A  yourney  through  Holland^  i^c.  made  in  the  Summer 
of  1794.  By  Ann  Raddle,  pp.  500.  4to.  il,  is.  boards. 
Robinfons.  London,  1795. 

[  Concluded from  our  lajl  Number.  ] 


TJETWEEN  Deal  and  Dover  a  fuperiority  in  the  appear- 
ance  and  manners  of  the  people,  to  thofe  of  the  countries' 
Arough  which  our  travellers  had  been  accuftomed,  made  all 

the 
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the  ordinary  circumftances  of  the  journey  feem'new  and  delight¬ 
ful,  The  difference  between  the  landfcapcs  of  England  and 
Germany  occurred  forcibly  to  notice : 

•  The  large  fcale,  on  which  every  divifion  of  land  appeared  in 

Germany,  the  long  corn  grounds,  the  huge  ftrctches  of  hills,  the 
vaft  plaios  and  the  wide  vallics,  could  not  but  be  beautifully  oppofed 
by  the  varieties  and  undulations  of  Englifh  furface,  with  gently 
fwelling  Hopes,  rich  in  verdure,  thick  enclofures,  woods,  bowery 
hop  grounds,  iheltered  manfions,  announcing  the  wealthy  and  Tub. 
ftantial  farms,  with  neat  villages,  the  comfort  of  the  country,  EngliOi 
landfcape  may  be  compared  to  cabinet  piAures,  delicately  beautiful, 
and  highly  hniflied  :  German  feenery  to  paintings  for  a  veflibule  of 
bold  outline  and  often  fublime,  but  coarfe,  and  to  be  viewed  with 
advanuge  only  from  a  diflance/  i 

Through  London  Mrs,  RadclifFe,  with  her  aflbeiates,  pro¬ 
ceeds  northward  to  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Weftmoreland, 
and,  in  her  way,  makes  fome  obfervations  in  Derbyfhire  and 
Lancaihire,  On  their  journey  from  Kendal  to  Bampton  and 
Hawes  Water,  they  looked  down  on  the  left  into  Long  Sleddale, 
a  little  feene  of  exquifite  beauty,  furrounded  with  images  of 
greatnefs.  This  narrow  vale,  or  glen,  (hewed  a  level  of  the 
brighteft  verdure,  with  a  few  cottages  fcattered  among  groves, 
enclofed  by  dark  fells,  that  rofe  fteeply,  yet  gracefully,  and,  at 
their  fummits,  bent  forward  in  mafles  of  (battered  rock* 

*  An  hugely  pointed  mountain,  called  Keintmoor-head,  fhuti 
up  this  fweet  feene  to  the  north,  rifing  in  a  fudden  precipice  from 
the  vale,  and  heightening,  by  barren  and  glbomy  lleeps,  the  minia¬ 
ture  beauty  that  glowed  at  its  feet.  Two  mountains,  called  White- 
fide,  and  Potter Vfcll,  fcrccn  the  perfpedUve;  Stone-crag  is  at  the 
fouthern  end,  fronting  Keintmoor-head,  The  vale,  feen  beyond  the 
broken  ground  we  were  upon,  formed  a  landfcape  of,  perhaps,  un¬ 
exampled  variety  and  grace  of  colouring ;  the  tender  green  of  the 
lowland,  the  darker  verdure  of  the  woods  afeending  the  mountains, 
the  brown  rough  heath  above  them,  and  the  impending  crags  over 
all,  exhibit  their  numerous  (hades,  within  a  fpace  not  more  than  two 
miles  long,  or  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 

^  From  the  right  of  our  road  another  valley  extended,  whofe  cha- 
raAer  is  that  of  fimple  fublimity,  unmixed  with  any  tint  of  beauty. 
The  vaft,  yet  narrow  pcrfpeAivc,  (weeps  in  ridges  of  mountains, 
huge,  barren,  and  brown,  point  beyond  point,  the  higheftof  which, 
Howgill-fell,  gives  its  name  to  the  'whole  diftriA,  in  which  not  a 
wood,  a  village,  or  a  farm,  appeared  to  cheer  the  long  vifta.  A  Ihep- 
herd  boy  told  us  the  names  of  almoft  all  the  heights  within  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  we  are  forry  not  to  have  written  them,  for  the  names  of 
mountains  are  feldom  compounded  of  modern  or  trivial  denomina¬ 
tions,  and  frequently  arc  fomewhat  deferiptive  of  their  prototypes* 
He  informed  us  alfo,  that  we  (hould  go  over  eight  miles  of  Shap-feih 

without 
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without  feeing  a  houfe  ;  and  foon  after,  at  Haw’s-foot,  we  took 
leave  of  the  lall  on  the  road,  entering  then  a  clofe  valley,  furrounded 
by  (lupendous  mountains  of  heath  and  rock,  more  towering  and 
abrupt  than  thofe  that  had  appeared  in  moorlands  on  the  other  fide  of 
Kendal.  A  ft  ream,  rolling  in  its  rocky  channel,  and  crofting  the  road 
ander  a  rode  bridge,  was  all  that  broke  the  folitary  filence,  or  gave 
animation  to  the  view,  except  the  flocks  that  hung  upon  the  preci-' 
pices,  and  which,  at  that  height,  were  fcarcely  diilinguiftiable  from 
the  grey  round  ftoncs,  thickly  ftarting.out  from  the  heathy  fteeps, 
The  Highlands  of  Scotland  could  fcarcely  have  oiFered  to  Ofiiaa 
more  images  of  Ample  greatnefs,  or  more  circumftances  for  melan* 
choly  ioi'piration.  .  Dark  glens  and  fells,  the  mofty  ftone,  the  lonely 
blaft,  defeending  on  the  valley,  the  roar  of  diftant  torrents,' every  where 
occurred  ;  and  to  the  bard  the  *  fong  of  fpirits*  would  have  fwclled 
with  thefe  founds,  and  their  fleeting  forms  have  appeared  in  the 
clouds,  that  frequently  floated  along  the  mountain  tops/ 

It  is  not,  Mrs.  RadclifFe  obferves,  in  this  age  of  communU 
cation  and  intelligence,  that  any  perfon  will  be  creduloufly  eager 
to  fuppofc  the  inhabitants  of  one  part  of  the  iftand  confiierably 
or  generally  diftinguiflied  in  their  charadters  from  thofe  of 
another:  "  ‘ 

'  Yet,  perhaps,  none  can  immerge  themfelves,  in  this  country  of 
the  lakes*,  without  being  iftruck  by  the  fuperior  fimplicity  and  modefty 
of  the  people.  Secluded  from  great  towns,  and  from  examples  of 
felfiih  fplendour,  their  minds  feem  to  aft  freely  in  the  fphere  of  their 
own  affairs,  without  interruption  from  envy  or  triumph,  as  to  thofe 
of  others.  They  are  obliging  without  fervility,  and  plain  but  not  rude  ; 
fo  that  when,  in  accofting  you,  they  omit  the  cijftomary  appellations, 
you  perceive  it  to  be  the  familiarity  of  kindnefs,  not  of  difrefjjcft ;  and 
they  do  not  bend  with  meannefs,  or  hypocrify,  but  (hew  an  indepen¬ 
dent  well  meaning,  without  obtrufivenefs,  and  without  the  hope  of 
more  than  ordinary  gain.* 

'*'Soinc  traces  of  the  Scottifti  dialeft  and  pronunciation  appear  as  far 
fouth  as  Lancaihire;  in  Weftmoreland  they  become  ftronger ;  and, 
at  Penrith,  are  extremely  diftinft  and  general,  ferving  for  one  among 
many  peaceful  indications  of  an  approach,  once  notified  chiefly  by 
P-eparaiions  for  hoftility,  or  defence.  Penrith  is  the  moft  fouthern 
town  in  England  at  which  the  guinea  notes  of  the  Scotch  bank  are  in 
circulation.  The  beacon,  a  fort  of  fquare  tower,  with  a  peaked  roof 
and  openings  at  the  fides,  is  a  more  perfeft  inftance  of  the  direful 
neceffities  of  pall  ages,  than  would  be  expefted  to  remain  in  this. 
The  circumftances  are  well  known,  which  made  fuch  watchfulnefs 
cfpecially  proper  at  Penrith ;  and  the  other  traces  of  warlike  habits 
and  precautions,  whether  appearing  in  records  or  buildings,  are  too 
numerous  to  be  noticed  in  a  fketch,  which  rather  pretends  to 
deferibe  what  the  author  has  feen,  than  to  enumerate  wliat  has 
^cn  difeovered  by  the  refearches  of  others.  Dr.  Burn’s  Hiftory 
contains  many  curious  particulars ;  and  there  are  oiherwife  abundant 
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and  (atisfadory  memorialsa  as  to  the  Aate  of  the  debateable  groeod, 
the  regulations  for  fecuring  palTes  or  fords,  and  even  to  the  public 
maintenance  of  flough  dogs,  which  were  to  purfue  aggreflbrs  with 
hot  trod,  as  the  inhabitants  were  to  follow  them  by  horn  and  voice* 
Thefe  are  all  teftimonies  that,  among  the  many  evils  inflified  upon 
countries  by  war,  that,  which  is  not  commonly  thought  of,  is  not 
the  leaft;  the  public  encouragement  of  a  difpofition  to  violence, 
under  the  names  of  gallantry,  or  valour,  which  will  hot  ceafe  ex< 
aftly  when  it  is  publicly  prohibited ;  and  the  education  of  numerous 
bodies  to  habits  of  fupplying  their  wants,  not  by  conftant  and  ufefu! 
labour,  but  by  fudden  and  deftruflive  exertions  of  force.  The  miftake, 
by  which  courage  is  releafed  from  all  moral  eftimation  of  the  pur. 
pofes  for  which  it  is  exerted,  and  is  conAdered  to  be  necelTarily  and 
univerfally  a  good  in  itfelf,  rather  than  a  means  of  good  or  of  evil, 
according  to  its  application,  is  among  the  fevereil  misfortunes  of  man* 
kind,  Tacitus  has  an  admirable  reproof  of  it-— 


Ubi  manu  agltur,  modeftia  et  probitas  nomina  fuperiorls  funt.' 


•  Though  the  fituation  of  Penrith,  looking  up  the  vales  of  Eden  and 
Emonr,  is  remarkably  pleafant,  that  of  the  beacon  above  is  infinitely 
finer,  commanding  an  horizon  of  at  leaA  an  hundred  miles  diameter, 
'filled  with  an  endl^s  variety  of  beauty,  greatnefs,  and  fublimity.  Tlie 
view  extends  over  Cumberland,  parts  of  Wefimoreland,  Lancafhire, 
Yorkibire,  and  a  corner  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  On  a 
clear  day,  the  Scottiih  high  lands,  beyond  Solway  Firth,  may  be 
diflJnguifhed,  like  faint  clouds,  on  the  horizon ;  and  the  fieeples  of 
CarliSe  are  plainly  vifible.  All  the  intervening,  country,  fpeckled 
with  towns  and  villages,  is  fpread  beneath  the  eye,  and,  nearly  eighty 
miles  to  the  eaftward,  part  of  the  Cheviot  hills  are  traced,  a  dark  line, 
binding  the  diftance  and  marking  the  reparation  between  earth  and 
Iky,  On  the  plains  towards  Carlifle,  the  nearer  ridges  of  Crofs>fell 
are  (een  to  commence,  and  thence  firetch  their  barren  fieeps  thirty 
miles  towards  the  eaft,  where  they  difappear  among  the  Stainmore^ 
hills  and  the  huge  moorlands  of  Yorkihire,  that  clofe  up  the  long 
landfcape  of  the  vale  of  Eden.  Among'  tliefe,  the  broken  lines  of 
Ingleborou^h  flare  above  all  the  broader  ones  of  the  moors  j  and  that 
mountain  ^  proclaims  itfelf  fovereign  of  the  Yorkihire  heights,* 


Thefe,  with  the  extrafts  given  in  former  numbers,  abun¬ 
dantly  prove  that  Mrs.  RadclifFe  polTellcs  very  happy  talents  for 
narration  and  defeription,  both  moral  and  phy^cal.  It  was 
probably  the  ebaradter  that  {he  had  juftly  acquired  in  the  fpecies 
of  writing  laft  mentioned,  that  fuggeft^  the  idea  of  a  defefip- 
tiqn,  by  her  pen,  of  the  courfe  of  the  Rhine,  and  tl^e  mountains 
and  lakes  in  the  nq^-weft  of  England.  To  thofe  readers  who 
take  delight  in  fuch  deferiptions,  even  though  minute,  and  we 

underftand  there  are  fiich  readers,  this  volume  will  afford  a  gi'eat 

deal 
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deal^of  various  enterrainment.  'For  our  own  part,  it  feems  to 


us  that  it  is  a  very  faint  outline,  a  very  glimmering  and  undeady 
prolpeit  of  the  face  of  nature  that  can  be  exhibited  by  writing; 
and  the  ideas  we  form  of  objects  fo  complex  and  various,  arc 
not  fo  much  real  images  of  ihofe  objects  as  confuted  combina¬ 
tions  and  analogies  drawn  from  others  that  had  previoufly  conic 
within  the  fphere  of  our  ow..  percepti  ons.  ‘  It  is  irnpoffible,^  as 
the  compofer  of. jEneas  Andekson’s  Narrative  very  juftly 
remarks,  ‘,,to  conv.y  by  words  that  di verifying  character  to 
‘  the  page  of  a  primed^book  which  is  feen  in  every  leaf  of  the 

*  Volume  of  nature/  To  the  fame  purpofe  it  is  obferved,  in  a 
very  ingenious  as  well  as  entertaining  novel  lately  puWi(hed% 
that  ‘  iti  is  impoffible  to  convey,  by  mere  defeription,  ideas  in 
‘  any  degt>ee  equal  to  the  impreffions  made  on  the  mind  by  ex- 

*  ternal  obje^fs.  If  they  are  general,  the  ideas  they  convey  are 
‘  very  imperfevit  pictures,  and  . want  the  difcriminating  and  cha- 
‘  ra£leriftic  features  of  the  original.  If  they  are  minute  and 

*  accurate^  you  lot  the  united  efFc6k  of  a  thoufand  circum- 

*  (lances,  which  may  be  perceived  at  once  by  the  eye,  but 
‘  which  are  not  to  be  communicated  at  fecond  hand,  otherwKe 
‘  than  by  detail,  and  that  in  a  very  inadequate  manner.  For 

*  this  reafon,  I  have  often  wondered  that  fo  many  travellers, 

*  andfome  of  thefe  perfons  of  good  fenfe  as  well  as  lively  ge- 
‘  nius,  (hould  fatigue  themfelves,  and  the  readers  of  their  nar- 
‘  ratives,  with  minute  local  deferiptions.  This  may  recal  faint 
‘  ideas  of  paft  impreffions  on  their  own  minds,  but  cannot  pror 
‘  ducc  ahy  juft  conception  of  thofe  impreffions  in  the  minds  of 
‘  Others,/  Such,  deferiptions”  may  fet  our  fancy  to  work,  and 
‘  cnable^us 'to  (create  feenes  for  our  o.vn  amufement,  which, 

‘  however,  capnot  be  very  lively:  but  the  refemblance  of  thefe 
‘  to  the  original,  muft  always  be  confufed  and  unfatisfa(Sfory/ 
This  appearSito  us  to  be  found  philofophical  criticiTm. 

’^Tbefe  remarks,'  it,  is  evident,  relate  not  to  the  powers  of 
Mrsl  Radejiffe,  but  to  her  choice  of  a  fubjedf.  It  will,  doubt-; 
lefs,  be  farther'  remarked,  by  every  one  who  even  glances  over 
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have  cmbclliflicd  and  illuftrated  their  publications  with  maps 
and  engravings.  Captain  Newte*s  Toor  is  adorned  with  a 
map  and  25  engraved  copper-plates,  chiefly  by  that  beautiful 
artift  Mr.  Heath.  Thofe  maps  and  pictures  certainly  go  far  to 
makeup,  in  the  works  of  thofe  authors,  for  their  inferiority  to 
Mrs.  RadcliflFe  in  point  of  verbal  defeription.  A  very  lively 
and  pleafin^  defeription  of  the  lakes  has  alfo  been  publiflied 
within  the  two  or  three  laft  years,  under  the  title  of  a  Ramble 
to  the  Lakes,  &c.  The  meaning  of  all  this  is,  that  a  getiml 
account  of  the  fcqnes  deferibed  by^rs.  RadclilFc  was  not  any 
defideratum  in  the  literary  world  ;  and  that  accounts  fo  minute 
'and  circumftantial  as  thofe  which  Ihe  has  given,  cannot  be  cafily 
grafped  and  comprehended  by  the  imagination.  We  again  re¬ 
peat,  that  we  entertain  a  very  juft  opinion  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe’s 
talents  for  obfeiA'ation  and  defeription,  both  moral  and  natural- 
to  which  we  (hall  here  add,  that  fl\e  feems  to  pofTefs  great  can. 
•dour,  as  well  as  fenfibility  and  humanity  of  difpofition. 

Mrs.  RadcUffe,  in  her  travels  among  the  Germans,  feems 
not  to  have  been  more  (truck  with  the  beauty  and  harmonifing 
influence  of  the  external  afpedl  of  nature,  than  with  the  rudenefs 
and  malignity  of  the  people.  This  favage  malignity  in  the 
» German  charafter  is  not  commonly  fo  much  infifted  on  as  the 
fimplicity  and  honefty  of  the  Germans.  However,  fimplicity 
does  not  neceflarily  exclude  a  boorifli  fullennefs  or  felfifhneis. 
Mrs.  Radcliffe’s  charafter  of  the  Germans  is  very  much  fimilar 
to  that  which  was  given  of  them  nearv three  hundred  years  ago 
by  Erafmus. 

'V^c  were  furprifed  to  find  Mrs.  RadcUffe  exaggerating  fo 
•greatly  the  magnificence  and  awful  grandeur  of  the  cliff  and 
coaft  about  Dover.  Thefe,  it  would  feem,  had  ftruck  her 
mind  in  contraflt  with  the  flats  of  Holland  and  the  Lower  Rhine, 
which  (he  had  juft  left.  She  would  not,  probably,  have  beea 
fo  much  ftruck  with  Dover  after  her  return  from  SkiddaWi 
Dunmailard,  and  Helvellyn. 


4^ 


Art.  IV.  Pbilojophlcaly  Politicalj  and  Literary  Travch 
Ruffia^  during  the  Tears  1788  and’ Tranjlated  from*^ 
French  of  Chantreau.  JViib  a  Map  and  other  Plates,  pp.  H 
8vo.  2  vols.  Vernor  and  Hood.  London,  1794- 


HE  attention  of  men,  in  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  vi( 


iciis* 
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tudes  of  nations,  has,  in  the  prefent  age',  been  turned 

thofe  extenfive  countries  that  were  known  to  the  ancients 

the  name  of  Scythia,  and  more  particularly,  on  the  fide  0/  f 

rope,  by  that  of  Scandinavia,  more  than  to  any  other 
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world.  An  empire,  more  extenfivc  in  its  firft  beginnings 
than  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  its  fuUeft 
growth,  has  been  called  into  being  by  the  comprehenfive  and 
creative  minds  of  Peter  the  Great  and  his  fuccelTofs  on  the 
Ruffian  throne.  That  empire,  in  its  conquefts  from  Sweden, 
Poland,  and  Turkey,  has  given  a  new  afpeft  to  the  face  ^  of 
affairs  in  the  north  and  eaft  of  Europe,  of  which' it  feems  now, 
in  a  great  meafure,  to  hold  the  balance  ;  and,  while  it  fixes  the 
regards  of  politicians  by  its  p(*  .vcr  and  ambition,  it  invites  the 
curiofity  of  men  of  genius  and  learning  to  know  the  fuccefs  or 
refult  of  thofe  efforts  that  are  made  by  the  prefent  great  princeft 
that  frs  on  the  throne  of  the  czars,  to  fpread  throughout  her 
vaft  dominions  the  light  of  'icience,  and  a  tafte  and  turn  for  all 
the  arts,  jiberal,  elegant,  mechanical,  and  luxurious ;  to  excite  a 
general  (jjir.it  of  induftry  and  exertion,  and  by  all  thofe  means 
of  civililation  and  refinement,  the  more  eafily  to  unite  different 
nations,  hitherto  very  imperfectly  known  to  the  enlightened 
world,  and  fome  of  them  not  at  all,  no  not  by  name  to  one 
another,  under  the  influence  or  control  of  one  ftrong  govern¬ 
ment;  the  reins  of  y'hich,  however,’ it  is  intended  to  relax  in 
favour  of  humanity,  in  proportion  as  the  nations  are,  by  the 
progrefs  pf  knowledge,  rendered  capable  of  more  enlarged  frw- 
dom,  ^,Tbe  Ruffian  empire'bordering  on  China,  the  dominions 
the  Jiifluence  and  authority  of  the  Llama,  the  Perfian, 
and  the,Turkifh  empires,  united  by  religion  with  the. Greek 
^church,,  and  .in  the  poffeffion  of  power,  or  an  afcendcncy 
over  ib  many  Tartarian  tribes  ;  furniflies  to  an  aCtive,  obfervant, 
and  CAlightened  court,  more  hints  and  opportunities  of  improv¬ 
ing  knowledge,  than  were  ever  enjoyed  fince  the  times  of  the 
Roman  emperors  ;  nor  .  is  the  Czarina  deficient,  in  aught  that 
becomes  a  great  princefs,*  to  explore  the  various  fourecs  of 
knowledge  that  are  opened  up  by  the  poffeffion  of  fo  large  a 
portiop  of  the  habitable  w^orld.  Philofophers  and  artifts  are 
.employed  by  her  to  travel,  deferibe,  and  publifh,  for  the  good  of 
the  civili fed  world,  whatever  is  rnoft  worthy  of  obfervatidh^ 
and  the  learned  and  ingenious  world  acknowledge  their  obliga¬ 
tions  to  Catharine  II.  while  they  perufe  with  fo  much/atisfa£tiori 
the  writings  of  Georgi,  Guldenftaedt,  Rytchkoff,  Lepenin,  Falk, 
Gnr.elin,  and  Pallas. 

It  is  ihe  writings'of  thefe,  and  other  authors,  that  have  fur- 
niihed  what  is  mc^  inftruCIive  in  the  volumes  before  us.  Who 
Chantreau  is,  we  have  not  learned  ;  nor  are  we  better  acquainted 
with  his  fellow  travellerj  Mr.  Wieder.  We  (hall  not,  however, 
tiifputc  their  cxiftence.  This  only,  in  the  character  of  critics, 
We  muft  obferve,  that  it  is  not  much  of  the  Ruffians,  Tartars, 
WPire,  that  be  has  feen  with  his  own  eyes— and.  in 
r  ,  Mz  '  fornc 
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fomc  inftances^  even  where  we  are  led  to  fuppofe  that  he  fpcaks 
from  adlual  obfervation,  we  find  him  adopting  the  errors  of 
other  writers.  But  wc  lay  before  our  readers  the  account 
whieh  he  himfelf  gives  of  the  occafion  and  the  objeft  of  thefc 
travels;  which,  it  is  but  juftice  to  acknowledge,  however  fmall 
the  portion  may  be  that  is  to  be  attributed  originally  to  Chan- 
treau,  are  not  unworthy  of  the  name  of  philofophical,  political, 
and  literary. 

•  The  commercial  motIw;s  which  had  led  us  into  Sweden,  deter, 
mined  us  on  a  journey  into  Ruflia.  Mr.  Wieder,  a  Cofmopolitan 
philofopher,  who  in  our  different  excuriions  had  been  our  travelling 
companion,  received  with  tranfport  the  propofal  of  making  a  tour 
through  Ruflia. 

•  Wc  ^ill  fee/  faid  he,  '  a  new  people.  I  am  ^ary  of  meeting 
none  but  hla%ed  nations,  of  drawing  none  but  worn-out  features,  which 
bear  a  general  refemblance ;  and,  like  thefe  mutilated  antiques  dif. 
covered  in  Greece,  exhibit  only  veftiges  wafted  by  time,  hardly  re- 
calling  the  idea  of  their  primitive  beauties.  In  Ruflia  the  features 
will  be  better  expreflfed,  or  at  lead- ruder  than  in  any  other  country, 
We  will  not  find  them  covered  by  the  mark  of  artifice,  and  we  will 
engrave  them  according  to  nature.  Befides,  I  am  curious  to  fee  if 
the  modern  legiflator,  Peter,  has  ceferved  the  name  of  Greats  a  title 
fo  ealily  proftituted ;  and  his  nation  that  of  ckrili/ed^  a  character  fo 
llrangely  abufed.’ 

i  We  very  foon  fet  out  on  our  journey,  which  held  out  to  us  plans 
of  eflablifhing  an  advantageous  commerce;  and  to  Mr.  Wieder  the 
hopes  of  making  obfervations  new  and  ufeful  to  thehiftoryof  mankindi 
for  whofe  improvement  he  was  travelling.’ 

In  the  following  defeription  of  a  winter  market  on  the  Neva, 
'are  fome  circumftances  that  have  not,  as  far  as  we  recollei^ 
been  nouced  by  any  other  travellers : 

^  The  market  which  is  held  on  the  Neva,  merits  alfo  the  attention 
of  a  traveller.  The  Ruffians  being  accuftomed  to  lay  in  their  pro 
viltons  for  winter,  at  the  end  of  Chriftmas  Lent  (wc  (hall  fpcak  after¬ 
wards  of  the  four  tents  of  the  Ruffians),  there  is  held  on  the  rivef) 
and  hard  by  the  fortrefs,  a  market  for  this  purpofe,  which  lads  three 
days,  and  is  fingular  in  its  kind.  On  the  two  udes  of  a  ftreet  a  mile 
in  lengtli,  there  is  expofed  to  fale  an  immenfe  quantity  of  provifioos, 
Efficient  to  fupport  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  for  three  montbs. 
Thither  are  brought  many  thoufand  bullocks,  fheep,  hogs,  pig^/ 
geefe,  fowls,  all  fo  ftiff  and  frozen,  that  you  would  imagine  the  ani¬ 
mals  petrified.  The  largeft  are  ranged  in  circles,  with  the  hind  legs 
fixed  in  the  fnow,  and  the  fore  legs  and  the  head  turned  towards  aic 
another :  then  follow  fcvcral  rows  of  fmaller  animals  formed  propor¬ 
tionally.  The  intervals  are  filled  up  with  fowls  and  game,  arranged 
in  form  of  feftoons. ,  The  fifh  and  eggs  are  alfo  in  heaps.  Game, 
whofe  iaie  is  free  in  Ruffia,  is  there  in  profufion,  efpeciaily  partridgesi 
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pi)cafants,  and  the  different  aquatic  birds.  While  contemplating  this 
ftcDC,  new  to  us,  we  verified  this  natural  phenomenon,  of  which  many 
people  feem  to  doubt,  namely,  that  the  animals  which  live  in  the 
aorih  grow  white  in  winter.  We  faw  a  number  of  them  whofe  moft 
common  colour  is  black,  that  had  become  white ;  fome  of  the  fowls 
catched  before  their  change  was  completely  effedted,  were  variegated 
with  white  and  black  feathers. 

<  The  provifions  expofed  in  this  kind  of  fair,  of  wKich  we  havq 
juft  fpoken,  come  partly  from  provinces  very  diftant.  The  beft  veal 
is  brought  from  Archangel,  which  is  more,,.than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
I  leagues  from  St.  Peterfburgh,  yet  its  price  is  extremely  moderate* 

^  Beef  is  fold  at  about  two  French  (bus  a  pound,  of  fourteen  ouncea 
:  aod.a  half ; ;  pork  at  ^  ten  deniers ;  mutton  at  iomething  below  a  fol ; 

‘  a  goofc  at  twelve  fous ;  a  pig  at  fifteen  fous ;  the  reft  in  proportion, 
t  Before  uliog  thefe  meats,  they  mult  be  thawed  in  cold  water.’ 

•  .  *  # 

The  following  extra(3s  do  not,  indeed,  convey  any  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  not  generally  known  to  modern  hiftorians  and  poli- 
i  tical  geographers,  but  they  exhibit  an  interefting  pidture  of  the 
flourtihing  condition  of  the  Ruflian  empire,  and  fuggeft  fome 
ideas  that  will  occupy,  no.  doubt,  the  ferious  attention  of  the 
I  Britilh  nation. 

i-  -  COMMERCE  of  RUSSIA. 

•  In  the  T 6th  century  the  Ruffians  carried  on  a  confiderable  trade 
:  on' the  Caspian  Sea.  For  a  Icpg  time,  indeed,  it  fuffered,  becaufe  the 
!  aravans  were  often  plundered  by  the  CofTacs,  on  their  way  to 
;  Aftracan.  But  Alexis  Michaelowitfch,  having  fubdued  thefe  vaga-: 

'  bond  hordes,  the  roads  became  fafe,  and  the  commerce  of  Perfia  re* 
lived  and  centered  in  Aftracan.  Merchants  from  Bulgaria,  Crimea, 
Armenia,  Perfia,  even  India,  "came  thither  to  traffic;  and  as  the 
Ruffian  (hips  were  then  coarfely  built,  and  fubjedl  to  fhipwreck,  the 
prince  brought  (hipbuilders  from  Amfterdam,  in  order  to  have  fhips 
more  fit  for  refifting  the  icmpefts  of  this  ftormy  fea. 

‘-^The  rebellion  of  the  CofTacs  on  the  Don,  and  its  confequent 
deiaftations,  annihilated  this  trade,  which,  after  the  difperfion  of 
the' rebels,  was  never  re-cftabli(hed ;  notwithftanding  the  conquefts 
of  Peter  the  Firft,  the  faflories  he  erefted,  tHe  company ,  to  which 
be  granted  an  exclufive  privilege,  and  the  treaties  of  the  Emprefs 
ASne  with  the  King  of  Perfia  to  favour  this  company.  It  recovered 
new  vigour  only  in  the  year  1762,  the  period  when  the  Emprefs 
Catharine  II.  fupprefTed  the  exclufive  privilege  of  the  company,  and 
i allowed  all  her  fubjeAs  to  trade  with  Perfia.  Two  Ruffian  confuls 
^erc  fettled  at  Baku  and  Enzelli.  After  all,  this  princefs  has  not 
yet  fucceeded  in  putting  a  ftop  to  the  contraband  trade  carried  on  in 


V  la  deniers  make  a  fol,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  a  halfpenny 
Serling/  .*  *  ‘  ' 
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Shamakla  and  other  inland  towns  in  Perfia,  by  the  Armenian  mcN 
chants,  who,  knowing  the  country  and  the  language,  have  a  confi. 
dcrable  advantage  over  the  RuiTians. 

'  Allracan,  the  different  quarters  of  which  are  fcattered  on  the 
hills  within  its  circumference,  is  built  on  an  ifland,  formed  by  the 
Wolga  at  its^difcharge  into  the  Cafpian  Sea.  This  city,  inhabited 
by  Ruffians,  Armenians,  Perfians,  Tartars,  and  Jews,  may  be  con- 
fideVed  one  of  the  moll  confiderable  marts  of  the  globe ;  becaufe  by 
means  of  the  Wolga,  commodities  are  eafily  carried  thither  from  the 
Baltic  pons. 

*  Upon  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  there  are  great  forefts  belonging 
to  the  province  of  Kafan,  which  furnifh  mails  and  all  forts  of  timber 
lieceffary  for  the  conftruftion  of  Ihips  dellined  for  the  navigation  of 
the  Cafpian  Sea,  which  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  moil  flormy  ofwhe 
globe. 

*  Among  the  principal  ports  of  the  Cafpian  Sea  belonging  to 
Ferila,  the  firil  is  Derbent  in  Shirvan,  which,  they  maintain,  was 
built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  called  IJhandtr*  The  city  is 
fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  which  is  a  continuation  of  tKe 
Ufmenian  mountkins.  It  is  important  on  account  of  the  fortrefi 
^hich  defends  it^  J<nd  which  nature  and  aft  have  contributed  to  ren¬ 
der  impregnable,  or  at  leaft  fufceptible  of  the  longeft  defence.  The 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  Armenians,  and  they  alone 
poffefs  its  trade,  which  confifts  of  fait,  filks,  both  raw  and  wrought, 
that  are  brought  from  Shamakia,  which  is  only  about  forty-fou: 
Werlls  from  Baku,  the  moll  commodious  port  on  all  this  fea. 

*  The  BucHAitl  ANS,  a  people  very* much  given  to  trade,  inha^ 
blurtg  the  fouth-weft  part  of  Independent  Tartary,  go  in  nutnerocj 
caravans  into  Ruflja.  There  are  in  that  empire  feveral  colonies  of 
thofe  Tartars,  that  maintain  a  correfpbndence  with  the  merchants  ia 
their  own  country.  The  principal  markets  they  frequent  are  Tomik, 
Kiaika,  and  Orenburg,  of  which  the  lall  is  the  mOll  confiderable, 
and  has  its  chief  trade  with  Kalkar,  Taflhent,  and  Khirva.  Thclt 
taravans  cafry  into  Raffia  gold  and  lilver,  in  Perfian  mone  y  and  In¬ 
dian  rupees.  They  bring  alfo  gold  dull,  which  is  found  in  theri*j 
Vers  of  Bucharia,  jewels,  lapis-Ia^li,  fpdn  and  unfpun  cotton,  nirc, 
Cil  ammoniafc,  rhubarb,  lamb-lkins;  and  drive  thither  numerous  flock* 
b‘f  flicep  and  horfes.  The  articles  they  export  from  Ruffia  arc 
tloth.  Ruffian  leather,  beads,  jewels,  iron  ware,  indigo,  cochenil 
icc.  See. 

*  The  Ruffians  alfo  trade  with  China;  and  this  branch  of  thei 
commerce  is  the  moft  important  of  all  they  carry  on  with  Afia.  Tlic 
principal  mart  at  prefcni  is  Kiatka^  a  place  fituated  On  the  fronds 
Of  the  two  empires.  It  is  always  provided  abundantly  with  every 
of  goods  that  Coh  be  got,  which  the  Chinefe  buy  up  very  keeniy* 
The  total  value  of  this  trade,  in  exports  and  imports,  is  for  RuS* 
an  object  of  about  four  millions  of  roubles;  that  is,  upwards  of 
hundred  choufand  poynds  ilerling. 

*  Ruffia,  which  is  the  OOun try  for  plahs,  whereof  the  executicn 
feverai  has,allonilhed  Europe,  formed  oue  of  the  mod  gigantic  in 
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year  1783.  It  is  true,  it  was  upon  an  extraordinary  occaiion.  Driren 
from  tncir  ordinary  road  by  the  war,  which  Hycler  Ally  and  the  Bri* 
dlh  were  making  on  one  another,  fome  merchants  to  the  north  of 
Bengal,  after  having  traverfed  immenfe  countries,  had  come  with 
their  goods  to  the  frontiers  of  Siberia,  where  they  had  been  received 
with  tranfport,  and  they  had  promifed  to  return.  The  board  of 
trade  at  St.  Fcterfturg,  being  informed  of  this  novelty,  had  imme¬ 
diately  projetled  a'branch  of  commerce  with  the  Indians,  and,  to  for* 
ward  it,  they  had  fitted  out  a  fleet  at  Aflracan,  to  feize  upon  Aftrabad, 
which  is  the  moil  foutherly  port  of  the  Cafpiaii  Sea,  and  the  fpot 
whither  the  Indians  could  mofl  conveniently  come  to  trade.  But  the 
Kadfeharcs,  an  invincible  people,  who  abhor  llav.ery,  and  can  defend 
themlclves  againft  it,  difperfed  the  Iket,  and  the  enterprife  had  the 
moft  miferable  fuccefs.  In  the  mean  time,  the  court  of  Ruf&a  was 
not  difeouraged  by  that,  and,  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  de¬ 
layed  a  fecond  attempt,  on  which  (he  entered  with  fo  much  the  more 
propriety,  as  the  inland  navigation  eflablilhed  between  St.  Petcrlburg 
and  Aftracan  muft  extend  the  views  of  Ruflia  to  the  trade  of  India; 
bccaufe,  by  eflablilhing  this  communication,  (he  removed  the  obflacle 
the  mod  difficult  to,  be  furmount^d,  by  the  commerce  that  may  be 
urried  on  in  this  quarter.  But  iTever  Rufiia  fucceed  in  this  attempt, 
the  India  trade  wiUi)e  annihilated  in  England,  which  flourifhes  only 
by  means  of  it,  and  in; France,  which  has  the  mod  powerful  motives 
for.re-ellabliihing  the  commerce  there,  which  (he  had  from  the  time 
of  the  famous  Duplex.  Thefe  two  powers,  which  have  long  been 
rivals,  and  will  at  fall  be  friends,  will  doubtlefs  oppofe  the  plans  of 
RulTia,  that,  not. many  years  ago,  was  in  the  balance  of  Europe  only 
a  fuperfluoQS  weight,  of  little  account,  but  either  is,  or  pretends  ip 
be,  at  this  moment,  a  preponderating  weight,  which  will  loon  mali 
thofeOf  greater  influence  than*  herfelf  vanilh  in  this  chimerical  ba¬ 
lance,  which'foftune  lifts  or  deprelTes  at  her  pleafure,* 

^ere  we  muft  obferve,  that  if  we  had  no  other  guide  in  the 
interpretation  of  this  p^age  from  Chantreau  than  the  gramo^a- 
doal  arrangement  of  this  naiferable  tranllatioq,  it  wdVtld  be  ut> 
tedy  unintelligible.  The  tranftator  fays,  that  *  Ruftia  delayed 
f  a  fecond  attempt,  on  vyhich  (be  entered  with  fo  much  the  more 
‘  propriety— djecaufe,  by  eftablilhing  this  communication,  flic 
'  retimed  the  obftacle  the  moft  ditficult  to  be  furmounted.’ 
One  wPuld  be  led  to  fuppofe  that  tlie  fecond  attempt  meditated 
by  Ruilla  was  not  only  entered  on,  but  that  it  had  completely 
bicceeded.  What  then  are  we  to  males  of  what  ftdlows  i  5  But 
‘  if  ever  Rufiia  fucceed  in  this  attempt,’  dec.  This  grofs  and 
Kupid  coofuflon  of  times  and  modes  is  wholly  inexcufeable,  and 
not  only  difcreditable  to  any  man  who  afiumes  even  the  loweft 
<lepartment  in  literature,  in  which  we  comprehend  tranflations 
from  a  language  io  cafy  and  generally  underftood  as  the’Frerich, 
out,  in  fome  meafure,  to  the  boqkfeiler,  too,  who  employs  fucK 
«®e  and  blind  labourevs  in  the  literary  vineyard. . 

. M  4  What 
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‘  What  Chantrtau  fays  of  the  preponderating  power  of  Ruffia 
derive'  additional  weight  from  the  partitioning  plan  that  has 
•  bet^  adopted,  and  fee  ms  ftill  to  be  purfued  by  the  courts  of 
St.  Pctcrlburg,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  Will  the  partitioning^ 
fyfttm  be  abandoned  by  thofe  powers  after  the  final  difmember- 
,inent  and  divifion  of  Poland  ?  The  fame,  or  iimilar  reafonsto 
thofe  they  alledge  for  their  robberies  and  depredations  in  Poland, 

-  will  hold  good  in  a  great  variety  of  other  cafes.  The  territo- 
rics  ctf  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  different  princes  of  (Jer- 
many,  may  be  fwallowed  up  one  after  anotr  er.  If  the  French 
monarchy  had  {food,  or  were  it  to  be  reftored,  the  union  cf 
which  Mr.  Chantreau  fpeaks  for  preferving  the  p  btfcal  barance, 
would  probably  one  day  be  realiled.  When  the  infatiable  am- 
.bition  and  formidable  power  of  Charles  V.  Philip  IL  -and  Fer¬ 
dinand  11.  engaged  the  attention  and*folicitudc^of  all  Europe, 
an  union  between. England  and  France  was  deemed  not  only 
allowable,  but^neceflary.  But  the^fudden  phenomenon  ot  the 
.French  republic,  like -  a  fiery  and  tremendous  comet,  deranges 
the  ufual  iyfiem  of  political  hopes  and  fears,  and  leaves  men,  in 
a  great  mcafure,  undetermii  ed  wbatito  provide  agi^infi,  and 
‘  what  to  pref  Tve.  The  energy  of  this  republic,  ftriking  forth 
in  ali4dire6lions,-  may  defv',  perhaps,  the  combinations  oF great 
.monafchs,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  blow  upt  and^fcatter  into 
Jragrr^ents,  the  moft  tranquil  governments.  *  '  '  »  ’  ’  t 

The  views  of  the  Ruffians  on  thc’Eaft  Indi^  commerce  by 
the  way  of  the  Cafpian,  are  no  doubt  alarming  to  Gre  .t  Britain. 
This  cifcumflance  would  feem  to  recommend  i  good  under- 
Handing  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Porte;  by  means  J 
W'hofe  favour  a  chain  of  pofts,  or  fecure  harbours  and  refting- 
‘pbaces,  might  perhaps  be  eftablifhed  between  the  ifland  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  pcninfula  of  Hindoftan.  At  l^aft, ‘a  regular 
‘  packet,  for  the  conveyance  of  intelligence  over  land  *  by  tBt 
xieafcft  route,  in  proportion  as  the  Ruffians,  or  any  other  na¬ 
tion.  pufti  their  attempts  on  the  Eaft  India  trade,  will  become 
'more  and  more  neceflary  and  indifpeniable.  Thefe,*  with  many 
other  refle61ions,  are  fuggefted  to  the  niind  of  a  Britifh  fubjeS 
by  the  perufal  of  Chantreau’s  book;  which,  although  it  be  ra¬ 
ther  a  compilation  rhan  an  original  compofition,  is  yet  fraught 
with  agreeable  and  infiriK^ivc  entertainment.  It  is  a  pity 
that  it  had  not^fsJIen  into  the  hands  of  at  leaft  a  tolerable 
trVnflator.  And  yet,  in  an  advertifement  prefixed  to  thefe  vo* 
lumes,  we  find  what  follows : 

«  In  the  tranflaiion  the  greateft  attention  has  been  paid  to  ^he  g^ 
nuine  meaning  of  the  original  by  a  gentleman  on  whom  the  editors 
can  rely  with  abfolute  confidence:  but  in  a  tafle'  fo  nice  and  difiicuk 
ns  tbnr  of  transfufiog  the  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  one  language  into  anotheri 
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it  will  not  be  re/tijfd  [he  means  dtnied^t  that  the  learned  and  prying 
g\c  of  the  critic  may  dilcover  feveral  overfights  and  defers,  for 
l^hich  the  mod  intelligent  readers  will  be  the  firil  to  make  a  feir  and 
reafonable  allowance.— Upon  the  whole,  it  is  hoped,  that  the  rich 
aiaterials  contained  in  thele  travels,  and  the  very  great  pains  that 
have  been  bellowed  on  tranflating,  printing,  and  embellilhing  theiDp 
ib  as  to  render  ihtm  acceptable,  will  tecure  them  a  favourable  recep* 
tion  by  every  dais  of  readers;  and  that  (hare  of  public  favour  aM 
parrot  age  to  the  editors  which  they  will  ever  be  fo  anxious  and  proud 
to  enjoy/ 


This  tranflation  is  full  of  i.nelegancics,  grammatical  inaccii* 
racies  and  the  moll  vulgar  provincial  idioms.  In  fomc  in- 
flances  the  tranflatoi  does  hot  feem  to  know  the  import  of  the 
inoft  coipmon  EngHlh  words  ;  the  difference,  for  example,  be¬ 
tween  the  adverbs  Stre  and  there :  ‘  It  is  remarkable,  that,  in 
^  both;  countries  <{Swedilb  and  Ruffian  Finland],  the  produc- 
*.  tiortJ*  of  >  nature  are  (ooner  ripe  in' the  parts  covered  with  the 

•  forefts,  than  on  tfie  fea  coafts  and  on  iflands.  There  the  peo- 

*  pie  breathe  a  more  .falubrious  air.  In  the  towns  on  the  fea, 

‘.only  oric  of  fixtv  dies  annually,  while  there  is  born  one  of 
‘  forty-ihrce/.  It  ii  here^  viz.  on  the  fea-coaft  (the  laft-meh- 
tionediparrs),  that  ^he  people  breathe  a  more  falubrious  air,  not 
in  ‘  the  parts  covered  with  forefts.*  ' 

/  With  regard  to  the  printing  and  embellifbing  of  this  publica* 
lion,  the  few  eng  ravings  it  contains  are  verycoarfe;  nor  has 
prdper^care  been  always  taken  to  give  them  their  proper  place 
in  tlie  volume.  For  inllance:  the  print  of  Prince  MenzikofF 
atihis  CQttage  in  Siberia,  uhich^  ftic>uld  Jiave  fronted  page  27, 
’Volp  II.  is  placed  in  front  of  page  27,  Vol.  1.  and  that  not  by 
any^imttentioii  on  the  part  of  the  bookbinder;  for  the  direflion 
for  jdacing  i^  in  Vol:  H  (though  the  ftory  to  which  it  relates  is 
told  in  VrJ.  II.)  is  very  diftindly  engrayed  on  the  plate.— The 
pge  tpo  is  fometimes  inaccurately  marked,  as  p.  160  [Vol.  I.j 
jnlMadtof  p.  206,— On  the  whole,  it  does  not  appear,  from  the 

frefent  publication,  that  the  arts  have  yet  travelled  beyond  the 
orth  and  the  Clyde*.  It  contains,  indeed,  good  enough  ma- 
’terials ;  ^  but,  for  the  tranflation,  printing,  and  embellifbing,  they 
all  of  a  piecc'^inelegant,  flovenly,  and  inaccurate. 

...  _ : _ i _ _ 

.  •  At  Glafgpw  we  find  excellent  fpecimens  of  printing,  engraving* 
wd  alfo  painting.  Good  painters  there  have  alfo  been,  in  former 
times,  at  Edinburgh.  . . 
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Aet.  V.  Travels^  chiefly  on  Foofy  through  feveral  Parts  of 
Englandy  in  1782.  Defcribed  in  Letters  to  a  Friend.  jSy 


Charles  P,  MoritXy  a  Uterary  Gentleman  of  Berlin.  Tranfated 
from  the  German  by  a  Lady.  pp.  269.  121x10.  Robinrons, 
Loudon,  I79S> 


Mr.  Moritz  is  a  minifter,  or  paftor,  at  Berlin.  He  travelled 
chiefly  on  foot,  but  fometimes  on  the  outfide  of  a  ftage- 
coach,  from  London  into  Derbyfliirc,  and  back  to  London  by 
Lcicefter  and  Northampton.  It  was  but  the  loweft  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  (uch  as  alehoufe  keepers  and  the  company  in  their  kitchens, 
and  outfide  travellers,  that  he  had  occafion.  to  obferve ;  but  he 
deferibes  many  icenes  and  circumftances  that  are  unknown  to 
|iot  a  few,  for  the  very  leafon  that  they  are  common ;  and  even 
they  to  whom  they  are  familiar  will  find  a  gratifleation  in  notice 
ing  the  impreffions  and.  reflexions  they  excited  in  a  candid  and 
intelligent  foreigner.  Mrs.  Radclifle,  though,  if  we  may  judge 
from  her  writings,  not  of  a  captious  or.peeviA  difpofition,  was 
very  much  ftruck  with  the  rude  and  furly  malignity  of  the  lower 
order  of  the  people  in  Germany ;  we  are  forry  to  find  that  Mr. 
Moritz,  in  like  manner,  though  a  . good-natured  man,  extremely 
well  diipofed,  and  even  prepoiTefled  greatly  in  favour  of  this 
country,  uniformly,  and  with  a  very  few  exceptions^  experienced 
the  grea^ft* incivility  and  unkindnefs,  and  fometimes  diredin- 
folence,  from  the  alelioufe  and  innkeepers,  .and  others :  and,  at 
Burtoi)  on  Trent  (for  it  deferves  to  be  iligmatlfed},  hifling  in 
the  ftreet.  An  exception  from  that  general  chara<ier  he  is  happy 
to  make  in  Oxford,  where  there  is,  indeed,  more  urbamty  than 
in  any  town,  perhaps,  in  England. 

At  Nun  SHAM,  within  five  miles  of  Oxford,  he  entered  the 
ion  without  ceremony,  and  .told  them  that  [he  ititended  to  fleep 
there  that  night : 


‘  ^  By  no  means  V  was  the  anfw'er,  *  it  was  utterly  impoffible ;  the 
wKble  houft  was  full,  and  all  their  beds  engaged  ;  and,  as  ihad'comc 
fo  far,  I  might  even  as  ' well  walk  on  the  remaining  five  miles  to 
Oxford.’ 

*  Being  very  hnftgry,  I  re^utfled  that,  at  leaft,  they  would  girc 
me  fomethiog  to  cat.  To  this  they  anfwered,  that  as  I  could  not 
ftay  all  night  there,  it  would  be  more  proper  for  me  to  fup  where  1 
lodged  ;  and  fo  I  might  go  oh. 

•  At  length,  quite  hambled  by  the  untowardnefs  of  my  clrcurn- 
ftances.  l  afked  fbt  a  pot  *of  beer,  and  that  riiev  did  vouchfafe  to 


ftances,  !  afked  fbt  a  pot  *of  beer,  and  that  riiey  did  vouchfafe  to 
give  me,  for  ready  money  only ;  but  a  bit  of*  bread  to  tat  with  it 
(for  which  alfo  I  would  willingly  have  paid)  they  peremptorily 
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«.Stich  unparalleled  inhofpitality  1  really  could  not  have  expede4 
in  an  EngHth  inn  :  but  refulving,  with  a  icind  of  fpiteful  indignation, 
to  fee  how  far  their  inhumanity  would  carry  them,  .1  begged  that 
they  would  only  let  me  deep  on  a  bench,  and  merely  give  me  houfe-* 
room  ;  adding,  that  if  they  would  grant  me  that  boon  only,  I  would 
pay  them  the'fame  as  for  a  bed  i  for  that  1  was  fo  tired,  1  could  not 
poUibly  go  any  farther.  Even  in  the  moment  that  1  was  thus  humbly, 
foiicuing  this  humble  boon,  they  bauged  the  door  to  full  in  my 
face. 

*  «  As  here,  in  a  fmall  village,  they  had  rcfufcd  to  receive  me,  it 
ieemed  to  be  prefumption  to  hope  that  1  (hould  gain  adinictance  at 
Oxford.  What  could  1  do  ?  1  was  much  tired,  and  fo,  as  it  was  not 
a  very  cold  night,  1  refolved  to  pafs  it  in  the  open  air.  In  this  re« 
fbltttioD,  bouncing  from  this  rude  inn,  1  went  to  look  out  for  a  con^ 
venicnt  fpot  for  that  purpofe,  in  an  adjoining  field,  beneath  fomc 
friendly  tree,  ijuft  as  1  had  found  a  place,  which  I  thought  would 
Ijb,  and  was  going  to  pull  off  my  great  coat,  to  lay  under  my  head 
by  way  of  pillow,  I  heard  fome  one  behind  me,  following  me  with  a 
quick  pace.  At  firlt  I  was  alarmed;  but  my  fears  were  loon  dif-  ^ 
pelled  by  his  catling  after  me,  ^nd  aiking,  <  if  d  would  accept  of 
Company.’ 

<  As  little  as  any  one  is  to  be  trufied,  who  thus  follows  you  into  a 
field  in  a  dark  mght,  yet  it  was  a  pleafure  to  me  to  find  tiiat  there 
were  Hill  fume  beings  not  quite  inhuman ;  and  at  leafi  one  p.crfoa 
ftiirihtererted  himfelf  about  me.  I  therefore  liopped,  and,  as 
he  came  up  to  me,  he  faid,  that  if  I  was  a  good  walker,  we  might 
keep  each  other  company,  as  he  was  alio  going  to  Oxford.  1  readily 
accepted  of  his  propolal,  and  fo  we  immediately  fct  off  together. 

^  d  could  Mot  tell  whether  my  travelling  companion  was 

tdbfc  ti'uftCd  dr  MOt,  1  foon  took  an  opportunity  to  let  him  know  that 
t  wai  pOor^  and  much  diftrefibd.  To  confirm  this,  1  told  him  of  the 
inhumanity  with  which  I  had  juft  been  treated  at'the  inn  ;  where  they 
dtfufbd  a  poor  wanderer  fo  much  as  a  plime  to  lay  his  head,  or  even  a 
iShHdl  of  btead  for  his  money. 

‘  My  companion  fomewhat  excufed  the  people,  by  faying,  that  the 

Ihoufe  was  really  full  of  people  who  had  been  at  work  in  the  neigh- 
buarhood>  and  now  flept  there.  But  that  they  had  refufed  me  a  bit 
of  bread,  he  certainly  could  not  juftify.  As  we  went  along,  other 
topics  of  con  ver  fat  ion  were  ftarted,  and,  among  other  things,  he  aflted 

Bme  where  I  came  from  that  day  ?  ' 

'  *  ‘I  anlwcred,*from  Nettlebed  ;  and  added,  that  I  had  attended  dU 
I  tine  fervice  there  that  morning. 

I  *  As  you  probably  pafled  through  Dorchefter,  this  afternoon,*  faid* 
j  bCf  ‘  you  might  have  heard  me  preach  alfo,  had  you  come  into  the 
i  Church  there,  for  that  is  my  curacy,  from  which  I  am  juft  come,  arid 
IMnnow  returning  to  Oxford.* — *  So  you  arc  a  clergyman,*  laid  1, quite 
1  ovcijoyed  that/ in  a  dark  night,  1  had  met  a  companion  on  the  road, 

:  who  was  of  the'fame  profeltion  as  m>felf  *  And  1  arfo,*  laid  1,  *  am 
I  t  preacher  of  the  gofpel,  though  not  of  this  country.*  And  now*I 
;  thought  it  right  to  give  him  to  undcriland  that  it  was  not,  as  I  had 
"  ‘  '  before 
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before  intimated,  out  of  abfolute  poverty,  but  with  a  view  of  becom* 
ing  better  acquainted  with  men  and  manners,  that  I  thus  travelled  on* 
foot  He  was  as  much  pleafed  with  this  agreeable  meeting  as  myfelf; 
and  before  we  took  a  (iep  farther  we  cordially  (hook  hands. 

.  ‘  He  now  began  to  addrefs  me  in  Latin,  and  on  my  anfwering  him 
in  that  language,  which  I  attempted  to  pronounce  according  to  the 
^ngliih  manner  of  fpeaking  it,  he  applauded  me  not  a  little  for  my 
correct  pronunciation.  He  then  told  me;  that  fome  years  ago,  in 
the  night  alfo,  and  nearly  at  the  fame  fpot  where  he  found  me,  he 
had  met  another  German,  who  likewife  fpoke  to  him  in  Latin ;  but 
this  unknown  countryman  of  mine  had  pronounced  it  fo  very  badly, 
that  he  faid  it  was  abfolutely  unintelligible. 

*  The  converfation  now  turned  on  various  theological  matters; 
and,  among  others,  on  the  novel  notions  of  a  Dr.  Prieftley,  whom 
he  roundly  blamed.  J  was  not  at  all  difpofed  to  difpute  that  point 
with  him,  and  fo,  profelTing  with  great  fincerity  an  high  efteem  for 
the  Ctiurch  of  England,  and  great  refped  and  regard  for  its  clergy, 
1  feemed  to  gain  his  good  opinion. 

.  *  Beguiling  the  tedioufnefs  of  the  road  by  fuch  difcourfe>  we  were 
now  got,  almod  without  knowing  it,  quite  to  Oxford, 

*  He  .told  me  I  (hould  now  fee  one  of  the  fined  and  mod  beautiful 
cities,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  all  Europe.  AIL  he  lamented 
was,  that,  on  account  of  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  1  (hould  not  im« 
mediately  fee  it. 

This  really  was  the  cafe  :  ^  and  now,*  faid  he,  as  we  entered  the 
town,  I  introduce,  you  into  Oxford,  by  one  of  the  fined,  the  longed, 
and  mod  beautiful  Areets,  not  only  in  this  city,  but  in  England,  and, 
I /nay  fafely  add,  in  all  Europe.’  . 

*  The  beauty  and  the  magnificence  of  the  dreet  I  could  not  didin- 

gui(h;  but  of  its  length  1  was  perfedlly  fenfible  by  niy  fatigue;  for 
we  dill  went  on,  and. dill  through  the  longed,  the  fined,  and  mod 
beautiful  dreet  in  Europe,  w  hich  feemed  to  have  no  end ;  nor  had  I 
any  *afrurance  that  I  (hould  be  able  to  find  a  bed  for  myfelf  in  all  this 
famous  dreet.  At  length  my  companion  dopped  to  take  leave  of  me, 
and  faid  he  (hould  now  go  to  his  college.  « 

•  *  And  I,’  faid  I,  *  will  feat  myfelf  for  the  night  on  this  done 
bench,  and  await  the  morning,  as  it  will  be  . in  vain  for  me,  I  ima* 
gine,  to  look  for  (heltcr  in  an  houfe  at  this  time  of  night.’ 

*  Seat  yourfelf  on  a  done,’  faid  my  companion,  and  (hook  his 
head;  *  No,  no;  come  along  with  me  to  a  neighbouring  alehoufe, 
wbeie,  it  is  podibie,  they  mayn’t  be  gone  to  bed,  and  we  may  yet 
find  company.’  We  went  on,  a  few  houfes  further,  and  then  knocked 
at  a  door.  It  was  then  nearly  twelve.  They  readily  let  us  in  ;  but 
bow  great  was  my  adonilhment,  when,  on  our  being  (hewn  into  t 
room  on  the  left,  1  faw  a  great  number  of  clergymen,  all  with  tlieir 
firpwns  and  bands  on,  fitting  round  a  large  table,  each  with  his  pot  of 

before  him*  My  travelling  companion  introduced  me  to  them, 
ms  a  German  efergyman,  whom  he  could  not  fu(ficiently  praife  for 
my  corred  pronunciation  of  the  Latin,  my  orthodoxy,  and  my  good 
w^ldog.  ..  r  - 

^  f  I  now 
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f  1  now  faw  myfeir,  in  a  moment  as  it  were,  all  at  once  tranf-' 
ported  into  the  midft  of  a  company,  all  apparently  very  refpe^table 
men,  but  all  ftrangers  to  me.  And  it  appeared  to  me  extraordinary  ' 
that  I  ihould,  thus  at  midnight,  be  in  Oxford,  in  a  large  companjr 
of  Oxonian  clergy,  without  well  knowing  how  I  got  there.  Mean¬ 
while,  however,  1  took  all  the  pains  in  my  power  to  recommend  my--' 
felf  to  my  company;  and.  in  the  courfe  of  converfation,  1  gav#^ 
them  as  good  an  account  as  I  could  of  our  German  univerfities,  nei¬ 
ther  denying  nor  concealing,  that,  now  and  then,  we  had  riots  and' 
diftarbances.  *  O,  we  are  very  unruly  here  too,*  faid  one  of  the 
clergymen,  as  he  took  a  hearty  draught  out  of  his  pot  of  beer,  and  * 
knocked  on  the  table  with  his  band.  The  converfation  now  became 
louder,  more  general,  and  a  little  confufed.^  They  inquired  after 
Mr.  Bruns,  at  prefent  profelTor  at  Helmfladt,  and  who  was  known^ 
by  many  of  them. 

;  Among  thefe  gentlemen  there  was  one  of  the  name  of  Clerk, 
who  Teemed  ambitious  to  .pafs  for  a  great  wit,  which  he  attempted 
by  darting  fundry  obje£lions  to  the  Bible.  1  fhould  have  liked  him 
better  if  he  had  confined  himfelf  to  punning  and  playing  on  his  own 
name,  by  telling  us,  again  and  again,  that  he  (hould  fiill  be,  at  leafi*^^ 
a  (lerk,  even  though  he  (hould  never  become  a  clergyman.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  he  was,  in  his  way,  a  man  of  fome  humour,  and' 
an  agreeable  companion.  '  <  * 

*  Among  other  objedlions  to  the  feriptures,  he  llarted  this  one  to  • 
my  travelling  companion,  whofe  name  1  now  learnt  was  Maud^  that 
it  was  faid;  in  the'  Bible,  that  God  was  a  nvine-biibir  a' d  a  drunkard.  * 
On  {^is  Mr.  Maud  fell  into  a  violent  pafTion,  and  maintained  that  it 
was  utterly  impofTible  that  any  fuch  pafTage  (hould  be  found  in  the 
Bible, Another  divine,  a  Mr.  Caern,  referred  us  to  his  abfent  bro¬ 
ther,  whp  had  already  been  forty  years  in  the  church,  and  mull  cer¬ 
tainly  know  fomething  of  fuch  a  pajage,  if  it  were  in  the  Bible;  but  \ 
he  would  venture  to  lay  any  wager  his  brother  knew  nothing  of  it. 

i^iWaiter!  fetch  a  Bible !  called  out  Mr.  Clerk;  and  a  great  fa- 
I  mily  Bible  was  immediately  brought  in,  and  opened  on  the  table, 
among  all  the  beer  jugs. 

*  Mr.  Clerk  turned  over  a  few  leaves,  and  in  the  book  of  Judges, 

ixth-chapter,  verfe  13,  he  read,  *  Should  I  leave  my  wine,  which" 
chcercth  God  and  man  f  *  .1 

*  Mr;  Maud  and  Mr.  Caem,  who  had  before  been  moft  violcn^t, 
DOW  fat  as  if  ftrack  dumb.  A  filchce  of  fome  minutes  prevailed,  ^ 
when,  all  at  once,  the  fpirit  of  revelation  feemed  to  come  on  me^* 
and  1  faid,  <  Why,  gentlemen,  you  muft  be  fenfible  that  it  is  but  ah 
allegorical  exprellioh;  and,*  I  added,  how  often,  in  the  Bible,  are 
kings  called  gods  !* 

*  Why,  yes,  to  be  furc/  faid  Mr.  Maud  and  Mr.  Caern,  *  it  is 
an  allegorical  exprelEon  ;  nothing  can  be  more  clear:  it  is  a  metay 
pkor,  and  therefore  it  is  abfurd  to  uiiderfiand  it  in  a  literal  fenfe. f 
And  now  they,  in  their  turn,  triumphed  over  poor  Clerk,  and  drank 
large  draughts  to  my  health.  Mr.-  Clerk,  however,  had  not  yet 
cihaoficd  bis  quiver;  and  fo  he  defired  them  to  explain  to  him  a'' 

paflagf 
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paffage  in  the  prophecy  of  Ifaiahi  where  it  is  faid.  in  exprefs  terms, 
that  is  a  barber.  Mr.  Maud  was  fo  enraged  at.  this,  that  he 
called  Clerk  an  impudent  fellow;  and  Mr.  Caern  again  ftill  more 
•arnedly  referred  us  to  his  brother,  who  had  been  forty  years  in  the 
church ;  and  who>  therefore,  he  doubted  not,  would  aifo  confider 
Mr.  Clerk  as  an  impudent  fellow,  if  he  maintained  any  fuch  abo¬ 
minable  notions.  Mr  Clerk,  all  this  while,  fat  perfedly  compofed, 
wirhout  either  a  fmile  or  a  frown ;  but  turning  to  a  paflage  in  Ifaiah, 
chap.  vii.  verfe  20,  he  read  thefe  words  ‘  In  the  fanic  day,  the  Lord 
(hall  (have  with  a  razor-^the  head,  and  the  hair  ©f  the  feet;  and  it 
fliail  flfo  confumc  the  beard.’  If  Mr.  Maud  and  Mr.  Caern  were 
before  ilunned  and  confounded,  they  were  much  more  fo  now;  and 
even  Mr.  C'aern’s  brother,  who  had  been  forty  years  in  the  church, 
feemed  to  have  left  them  in  the  lurch  ;  f'^r  he  was  no  longer  referred 
to.  1  broke  filence  a  fecond  time,  and  faid,  *  Why,  gentlemen,  this- 
el  fo  is  clearly  metaphorical,  and  it  is  equally  juft,  ftrong,  and  beau¬ 
tiful.’ - ‘  Aye,  to  be  fare  it  is,’  rejoined  Mr.  Maud  and  Mr.  Caern, 

both  in  a  breath ;  at  the  fame  time  rapping  the  table  with  their 
knuckles.  I  went  on,  and  faid,  *  you  know  it  was  the  cuftom  for 
chofe  who  were  captives  to  have  their  beards  (horn ;  the  plain  import, 
then,  of  this  remarkable  exprelfion  is  nothing  more  than  that  God 
would  deliver  the  rebellious  Jews  to  be  prifoners  to  a  foreign  people, 
who  would  (have  their  beards !’ — ‘  Aye,  to  be  fure  it  is  ;  any  body 
'may  fee  it  is ;  why  it  Is  as  clear  as  the  day  !’— *  So  it  is,’ rejoined  Mr. 
Caern ;  •  and  my  brother,  who  has  been  forty  years  in  the  church, 
■explains  it  juft  as  this  gentleman  docs.’ 

*  Wc  had  now  gained  a  fecond  vi&ory  over  Mr.  Clerk,  who,  be- 
ing  perhaps  aftiamed  either  of  himfelf,  pr  of  us,  now  remained  quiet, 
and  made  no  further  objedions  to  the  Bible.  My  health,  however,, wa 
again  encored^  and*drank  in  ftrong  ale;  which,  as  my  company  feeme^ 
to  like  fo  much,  I  was  forry  I  could  not  like.  It  either  intoxicated 
or  rtupified  me;  and  I  do  think  it  overpowers  one  much  fooner  thaa 
lb  much  wine  would.  The  epnverfation  now  turned  on  many  other 
different  fubjefts.  At  laft,  when  morning  drew  near,  Mr.  Maud 
fuddcnly  exclaimed,  ‘  d— me,  I  muft  read  prayers  this  morning 

at  All  Souls  I’  D - -m  me  is  an  abbreviation  of  G — d  d - sn  me; 

which,  in  England,  does  not  feem  to  mean  more  mifehief  or  harm, 
than  any  of  oar  oj?  their  common  .expletives  in  converfation,  fuchas 
-O  gemini !  or,  the  Duce  take  ms  .'* 

.  The  following  is  a  critlcifm  by  our  pedeftrian  traveller  on  the 
Englifh  word  Sir  : 

*  The  word  5/V,  in  Englifti,  has  a  great  variety  of  fignifications. 
With  the ' appellation  of  Sir^  an  EngUlhman  addrclTes  his  his 
^rlend^  his  fee^  his  fervant,  and  his  dog ;  he  makes  ufe  of  it  whea 
alking  a  queftion  politely ;  and  a  member  of  parliament,  merely  to 
£11  up  a  vacancy,  when  he  happens  to  be  at  a  lofs.  Sir?  in  an  sp* 
quiring  tone  tof  voice,  fignifies,  what  is  your  defire?  Sir!  in  ^ 
iiumbie  tonc^gracious  fovercign!  Sir  !  in  a*  furly  tone,  abux<^ 
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Ac  car  al  your  fervicc!  To  a  dog  it  means  a  good  betting.  ‘  And 
io  a  fpeech  in  parliament,  accompanied  by  a  paufe,  it  figniies  1  cannot 
now  recollect  what  it  is  1  wi(h  to  i'ay  farther/ 

•  This  German  defcribes  with  animation  and  rapture  the 
plfturefque  beauties  of  nature.  With  Richmond  Hill,  and  the 
profpeft  from  thence,  he  is  particularly  enchanted.  Mr.  Mo¬ 
ritz  is' a  man  of  great  candour,  and  much  good  fenfe.  His 
matter  is  not  very  important,  but  his  obfervations  are  neither 
fenfelefs  nor  infipid. 
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[  Conthiued from  our  lajl  Number,  j 

X 

Art.  XI.  An  Account  of  repeated  Shocks  of  Earthquakes 
felt  at  Comrie,  in  Pertbihire.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Rev^ 
Mr.  Finlayfon,  F.  R.  S.  Edin.  from  Mr.  Ralph  Taylor. 

Comrie  is  a  village  about  twenty,  two  miles  weft  of  Perth,  fitu- 
ated  in  the  valley  of  Strath-  Earn,  about  four  miles  below  the  place 
where  it  ifTues  from  the  lake.  The  minds  of  the  people  were 
not  roufed  by  fcveral  feeble  concuflions  which  took  place,  in  all 
weathers,  in  the  direftion  of  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  within  a  few  miles 
of  Comrie,  until  the  2d  of  Sept.  1789,  when  at  Comrie  and 
feteral  places  near  it.  On  the  5th  of  November  another  epn- 
cuflion  took  place,  which  was  very  fenfibly  perceived  at  Ochter- 
tyre  and  Moi>ivaird,‘  abfKit  two  miles  down  Strath.-Earn,  frooi 
Comrie ;  and  Itill  more  fenfibly  at.Glen-Leadnach,  Comrie,  and 
Lawers 

*  The'  inhabitants  ef  thefe  places,  and  of  Aberuchill  and  Dunira, 
declare,  that  they  perceived  dittindlly  the  earth  heaving  under  them, 

,  and  the  motion  communicated  to  their  chairs,  and  other  furniture. 
They  imagined  that  the  flates  and  (tones  weie  tumbling  from  their 
hottfes,  and  many  of  them  ran  out  in  the  greateft  trepidation,  from 
notion,  that  the  roofs  were  falling  in.  Even  the  domefttc  ani- 
■tnals  were  alarmed,  and  contributed,  by  their  howds  and  fereams,  to 
ttcreafe  the  terrors  of  the  people.  Though  I  have  not  been  able 
to  difeover  whether  Loch  Earn  was  ever  agitated  by  thefe  concuffions, 
tWe  is  little  doubt  that  the  river  near  Comrie  was  affefled  on  this 
occafion,  as  two  men  then  on  its  banks  heard  the  dafhing  of  its 
Waters.  This  great  (hock  was  fucceeded  by  a  number  of  thofe  (lighter 
ittmbling  noifes  which  have  bee?i  already  mentioned.  Not  lefs  than 
Airiy  of  them  were  counted  in  the  fpace  of  two  hours  after  it  hap¬ 
pened  ;  but  they  did  not  extend  above  two  miles  to  the  call,  north. 
Weft  of  Comrie/  -  w. 
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A!1  the  concuffions^  which  were  very  limited  in  their  extend 
which  was  never  more  than  feven  or  eight  miles,  lay  in  the  dU 
region  of  N.  W.  to  S.  E. 

To  this  account  fome  obfervations  are  added  by  the  fecrctary 
to  the  Edinburgh  Society,  on  the  traft  within  which  the  con* 
cuffions  deferibed  in  Mr.  Taylor’s  letter  to  Mr.  Finlayfon  ap* 
pear  to  have  been  confined.  And  Dr.  Hutton  has  remarked, 
ihat  the  line  which  terminates  this  trad  on  the  fouth-ea(t,  feems 
to  be  nearly  the  fame  with  that  where  the  primary  ftrata  fink 
under  the  uirface,  and  are  covered  by  the  fecondary  or  hari- 
2oiital  ftrata.  As  this  trad  lies  within  a  kind  of  diocefe,  or 
what  is  called  in  Scotland  a  prefbytery,  noted  for  a  druiJicai 
gloom  and  feverity  of  religion  ♦,  which  muft  have  been  even 
aggravated  by  the  earthquakes,  it  would  hav^*  been  a  moft  cu¬ 
rious  and  interefting,  and,  to  an  acute  obferver  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  an  inftrudive  fpedacle,  to  have  obferved  the  countenances, 
fpeeches,  and  adions,  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  the  minifters; 
and  how  far  their  ufual  habits  of  thimeing  and  ading  were 
either  heishteoed  or  fufpended  by  the  immediate  vifitations  of 
God!!!^ 

XIV.  An  Account  of  the  Peat-Mofles  of  Kincardine  and 
Flanders,  in  PerthQiire.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chriftopher  Tait, 
Minifter  of  Kincardine. 

The  fituation  and  foil  of  thefe  mofles  being  deferibed,  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  tide  flows  up  .the  river  Forth,  on  which  it  is 
(ituated,  and  the  method  of  clearing  away  the  mofs,  and  turn¬ 
ing  the  foil  below  into  arable  land,  Mr.  Tait  proceeds  to  give 
an  account  of  a  very  Angular  appearance,  which  may,  without 
great  impropriety,  be  defined  to  be,  a  mixture  of  natural  hif- 
tory  and  Roman  antiquities : 

•  At  the  bottom  of  the  mofs  when  thus  cleared,  a  multitude  of  the 
bodies  and  roots  of  trees  are  found,  which  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
grounds  now  covered  by  the  mofs  have  been  once  occupied  by  a  fo* 
reft.  Though  it  is  noti  I  believe,  unufual  to  meet  with  trees  io 
mofles,  yet  Uiey  are  rarely  found  in  fuch  abundance  as  in  the  prefent 
inftance.  For  they  are  found  here  lying  as  thick  upon  the  clay  n 
they  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  grown  upon  it ;  and  what  is  yet  more 
Angular,  the  roots  remain  fixed  in  the  clay  in  their  natural  ftaici. 
correfponding  in  fize  and  in  fpecies,  to  the  trees  that  lie  by  their 
Ades. 

*  The  trees  are  oak,  birch,  hazel,  alder,  willow,  and  in  one  place 
there  are  a  few  Ars.  Among  thefe  the  oak*  abounds  moil,  eipe  i 
ctally  upon  the  weft  Ade  of  the  mofs,  where  forty  large  trees  of 


•  See  Captain  Newte*s  Tour  in  Englar4d  and  Scotland ;  where  he 
paAb  from  Perth  to  Sterling,  through  Auchterarder. 
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this  fpecies  were  lately  found  lying  by  their  roots,  and  as  clc^fe  to 
I  one  anbther  as  they  can  be  firppofed  to  have  growh.  One  of  thefe 
oaks  meafures  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  more  than  three  feet  in  dia- 
meter,  and  three  hundred  and  fourteen  circles,  or  year’s  "growths, 
iicrc  counted*  in  one  of  the  roots.  In  another  part  of  the  mofs, 
gnoak  was  found  that  meafured  four  feet  in  diameter;  and  dam 
affured,  that  jfomc  years  ago  a  root  was  difeovered  at  Rofs,  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  mofs,  that  was  fifteen  fe^t  in  diameter  at 
the  furface  of  the  clay;  and  the  tree,  which  was  twenty-two^ 
fet  in  length,  was  four  feet  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the* 
lower  end,’  where  it  had  been  cut  over,  at  the  height  of  a  yard  froiii 
the^routrd.  '  *  .  * 

The  oak  is  ufually  black,  and  the  wood  dill  found,  efpeclalljr  on 
the  fide  of  the'treothat  lies  next  the  clay.  It  is  fit  for  various  pur- 
p^l,  and  would  probably  be  of.  much  greater  value,  if  the  people' 
into  Whbfe  hands  it  fell^  had  (kill  to  dry  it  properly.  As  it  is  ma# 
I  naged,  k  ofuMly  opens  into«varlous  fifiiiresi  which, difqualify  it  for 
I  being  fewn  iniq. planks,  v,  ..  u  ,  i  ^  ^  , 

I  ‘  The  roots. , of .  the  oak  are  all  found  fixed  in  the  clay  iu  their  , 
I  natural  (late,  .and , ufually  rife  above  It’  to  the  height"  of  about  three^ 
I  feet.  They  are^yeiy  Ijttle  rottenn  and  it  requires  much  labour  to^ 
I  grub  them  up.  *  f*  *.  *  < 

I  *  The  other  kinds  of'^re^s  are  fo  much  decayed,  that  fewer  ob- 

■  f^rrations  c^n  beinade  upon  them.  Their  roots  are  alfo  fixed  in  the 

■  clay;  but  they  generally  rife  not  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  above 

■  its  furface.’ 

^  •  I 

■  From  thefe  fa£ts,  compared  with  the  hiftory  of  the  Romans 
loathe  cqnfines  of  Caledonia,  Mr.  Tait,  by  a  chain  of  reafon* 
I  which  we  think  perfedly  fatisfa£fory,  concludes),  that, 

I  Bef<Ji*e  the  time  of  Agricola,  the  firft  of  the  Roman  generals  who 
■attefnpted  to  fcciire'thc  northern  frontier  of  the  province  by  a  regular 

■  chain  of  pofts,  the  greater  part  of  the  level  country  on  the  banks  of 
■t^uFortJi  was  occupied  by  extenfive  foreils:  that  about  this  period, 
■or  ibon  afterwards,' a  great  part  of  thofe  foreils,  being  at  no  great 
■diilaace  frpm  the  above'  frontier,  were  cut  down  by  the  Romans  for 

p^i|rpofe,of  depriving  the  natives  of  the  failneffes  .and  places  of 
ni  which  they  were  continually  making  mcurfions  into  t;he 

■province ;  and,  that  from  the  trees  thus  cut  down,  and  fuffered  id 
upon  thofe  low  and  marftiy  grounds,  originate4  the  ‘vail  body  of 
°  Bjat-mofs  which  tovers  them  at  the  prt^fent  time.*' 

heiiB  This  antiquity,  preferved  in  the  accretions  jof  mofs  and  mofs- 
■^ter,  is  one  of  the  moij.  curious^  mterefting,  and  enlivening 
Ae  imagination,  any  where  to  be  met  with.'  If /Ldrd  Dun- 
BonaM’s  methocl'of  cbnveitihg  peat-mofles  ihtb  dunghills  be 
■^ft,  and  ufefiilly  prailicablej'as*  there  is  evfefy  rfe^fort  for’be- 
■kving  it  to  be,!  how  "^great  a  Treafure  ft'pbffetFctihby  the  pro-* 
e  beBrietors  of  (he  peat-mofes*  of  Kincardine  and  -Elanilers  1  ' 

voiL.xxy it  SEPT.  1795.  ‘  pArT 
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Art.  I.  Tableau  de  la  Plainc  dc  Troyc:  accompagne  d’une 
Carte  levee  geomctrhjucmcnt,  cn  1785  et  1786.  Par  M.  Che. 
ralier,  des  Academies  de  Metz,  de  CafTel,  de  Rome,  et  de 
la  Soci^te  Royale  d’Edinbourg.  [Read  by  the  Author  Feb.  21, 
98,  and  March  21,  179  <•] 

Mr.  Chevalier,  by  authenticating  many  ancient  monuments 
mentioned  in  Homer  and  other  writers,  feems  clearly  to  demon, 
ftrate  that  the  city  of  Troy  was  fituated  to  the  eaft  of  the  fourcci 
of  the  Scamandcu*,  near  the  village  of  Bounarbachi.  This  dif. 
fertation  is  replete  with  erudition  and  ingenious  reafoning,  and 
exhibits  a  lively  pi£ture  of  the  prefent  as  well  as  pad  fituation 
of  Troy  and  the  country  around  it.  For  example :  *  If  1  were 

•  not  afraid,’  fays  Mr.  Chevalier^  ‘  in  my  defeription  of  the 

*  plain  of  Troy,  of  appearing  romantic,  I  would  add,  that  I 

♦  have  feen  the  Turkifli  women  of  the  village  of  Bounarbachi 

•  walking  their  linen  in  the  fources  of  the  Scamander,  as  the 
^  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Trojans,  in  the  times  of  peace, 

‘  before  the  invation  of  the  Greeks,  did  before  them.’ 

-  Such  inveftigations  are  not  only  amufing  to  curiofity,  but 
ferve  to  authenticate,  and,  in  fome  inftances,  to  explain  ancient 
hiftory.~This  diflertation,  which  runs  to  the  length  of  91 
quarto  pages,  and  is  illuftrated  and  embellilhed  by  engraved 
maps  of  the  plain  of  Troy,  and  fcveral  tables  of  inferiptions, 
has  been  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  accompanied  with  large 
notes  and  illuftrations,  by  Mr.  Dalziell,  profeiTor  of  Greek  in 
the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh;  with  the  approbation  of  the  com* 
mittee  of  publication  of  that  fociety;  and  it  has  been  printed 
in  the  fame  form  with  thefe  Tratwftions,  and  publilhed  by 
T.  Cadell,  in  the  Strand,  London;  and  W.  Creech,  Edin* 
burgh,  1791.  — Mr.  Dalziell,  we  are  privately  informed|' 
has  lately  received  letters  from  Mr.  Litton,  Britilh  refident 
at  Conftahtinople,  with  accounts  that  the  deductions  of  Mr* 
Chevalier  have  been  confirmed  by  fome  fubfequeht  and  recent 
cbfervations. 

'  Art.  II.  An  Eflay  upon  the  Utility  of  defining  Synonymoui 
Terms  in  all  Lan^ages,  By  John  Hill,  LL.D.  F.  k.  S.  Ed! 
and  Profeflbr  of  Htimanity  in  the  Univerfity  of  £dinburgb>‘  _ 
It  is  juftly  obferved  by  Mr.  Hill>  that  ■ 

*  Wads  precUely  eqoivalent  are  tardy,  if  at  all.  to  be  net  w 
in  any  language.  Thofe  properly  called^«m^m««/,  exhibit  one  Ir>dS 
ing  cucumdance  in  which  they  all  agree,  and  one  or  more  «ccef«S 
circumdances  in  which  ^ey  differ.  When  the  point  of  their  gecrnB. 
MnnddeiiMt  and  the  grounds  of  their  particular  dxverfiuer*  *|* 
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clearly  aicertainedt  it  is  then  in  the  power  of  the  writer  to  u(e  them 
with  propriety.  By  the  aflSftance  of  the  grammarian,  he  knows 
which  tp  adopt  and  which  to  rejed,  and  can-reconcile  embelliihiiicnt 
with  accuracy  and  precifion.  *  ^*4 

<  The  excellence  of  any  language  may,  in  a  great  meafure,  ^j^. 
judged  of,  by  the  number  of  fynonymous  terms  that  belong  to  it# 
A  multiplicity  of  them,  under  Ikilful  management,  creates  no  hurtfii 
redundancy.  On  the  contrary,  it  enables  every  author  of  taftp  to 
exhibit  his  thoughts  with  energy  and  lullre#  For  the  moft  delicate 
variety  of  {hades  in  thought,  he  is  furnifhed  with  a  correfponding 
variety  in  expreflion ;  and  the  language  in  which  he  conveys  his  idea 
becomes  a  complete  piAure  of  the  idea  itfelf.*  ' 

.  The  truth  of  all  this  Is  illuftrated  in  the  eflTay  before  us  by  ex« 
ampIeS'frpm  the  Latin.  After  all,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether 
the  advantages  of  fynonymous  terms  are  not  more  than  coun« 
terbalanced  by  the  difficulties  they  occalion  in  the  acquirement 
of  languages.  It  were  to  be  wimed  that  one  general  language, 
like  Aaron’s  rod,  would  fwallow  up  all  other  languages.  Such 
a  general  language  could  not,  all  at  once,  exprefs  all  that  va-* 
liety  of  (hades  in  thought  exprelTed  by  the  varieties  of  fyno« 
nymes  i  but  it  would  fuffice  for  all  the  purpofes  of  feience, 
togh  not  fo  well  for  thofe  of  poetry,  and  eloquence  of  all 
kinds;  and  terms,  expreffive  of  different  (hades  of  emotion,  and 
fentiment  of  all  kinds,  might  be.  introduced  by  a  gradual  pro^ 
grelEo^  correrponding"  witli  the  progrefs  of  the  mind  in  the 
vancement  of  arts  as  well  as  feieqees.  If  ever  one  nation 
ould  get  as  much  ahead  of  the  reil,  in  point  of  civilifation 
d  knowledge,  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  in  the  times  oC 
e  Grecian  republics,  *and  the  Rotnan  empire,  it  is  probable 
at  their  language  would  become  more  generally^  the  language, 
phitofophers  than  ever  the  Greeks  was  among  the  Romans,  or 
Hbatof  the  Romans  among  the  other  European  nations. 

H  Art*  IIL,  On  the  ancient  Hellenes.  By  David.Doig^  LL.Q* 
S.  A.  and  Mafter  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Stirling# 
sccDW  other  differtations,  Dr.  Doig  had  endeavoured  t(\ 

Kreftigate  the  original  country  of  the  tones,  Dores,  ^^les,  and 
or  Achivi,  and  had,  he  hopes,  (hewn,  that  notic  of  tbe(e 
£din>Vl^  were  aborigines  of  Greece.  In  this  p^per  he  traces  the 
of  the  Hellenes,  a  people  who,  in  procefs  of  time,  be« 
vne  (b  confiderable,  that  all  the  other  fepts  and  petty  cianflbips 
Hf  that  nation  were  proud  of  being  called  by  that  venerable 
From  a  learned  deduction,  that  feems  reafonable  enough, 
Doig  thinks  it  obvious,  that  the  Hclli,  or  Selli,^  of  Dodona, 
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at  Thcbae,  or  were  perhaps  themfelves  a  fwarm  difeharged  front 
that  fetninary;  that  from  them  the'  region  about  Dodona  was 
called  Hellas,  and  the  natives  Hellenes ;  and  that  from  them 
were  defeended  the  Theflalian  Hellenes,  whofe  name  was,  in 
procefs  of  time,  adopted  by  all  the  nations  of  Greece. —  ‘  The 

*  Hcllenesj^  he  fays  in  conclufion,  ‘  were  not  a  particular  race 

*  of  people,  nor  were  they  denominated  from  Hellen,  the  fabu- 
<  loiis  fon  of  Deucalion.’  They  were  a  fet  of  idolaters,  pecu- 
liarly  addi£ted  to  theworfhip  of  the  fun,  who  was,  infomeof 
the  eaftern  dialedts,  called  Hcl-en,  /.  e.  the  fountain  of  light. 

^  They  were  found  in  Babylon,  in  Midian,  in  Arabia  on  ,thc 

*  confines  of  Egypt,  and  more  particularly  in  Egypt  itftif, 

where  there  were  feminaries  of  learned  men  called  Hellenes, 

*  From  one  of  thefe  facerdotal  feminaries,  eftablifhed  at  Thebes 
‘  or  Diofpolis,  emigrated  the  leaders  of  the  colony  of  Helladians, 

*  which  fettled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dodona: 

‘  Thefe  built  the  city  of  Hellas,  and  from  them  the  canton  which 
they  pofTeffed  was  called  Hellopia.  They  likewife  built  the  temple 
and  inftituted  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  ^Urider  the  proteftion  of  the  Pe- 
lafgi,  who  had  emigrated  from  the  fame  quarters,  and  who  at  that 
time  were  mafters  of  that  region.  As  thefe  Hellenes  mud  have 
tranfported  themfelves  tO'  their  new  fettlements  on  board  Phceniciaa 
vcffels,  a,  goodly  number. of  Phoenicians  muft  have  joined  thein,  ani 
mingled  with  them  in  Hellopia  and  its  vicinity.  Hence  moll  of  the 
names  of  perfons,  offices,  places,  &c.  .connected  with  the  temple  arc 
evidently  of  Phoenician  original,  In  procefs  of  time,  a  new  cclonf 
emigrated  from  Hellopia  into  Phthiotis,  a  fmall  diftrift  toward  the 
fpiyh  of  Theflaly,  where  they  built  the  city  of  Hellas,  and  where 
they  ftill  retained  their  original  name.  Thefe  new  colonifts  brought! 
along  with  them  all  the  arts,  culture,  politenefs,  &c.  which  their  an*  I 
ceftors  had  imported  from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  at  that '  period  the 
moft  highly  civilifed  countries  upon  earth.  Thefe'  new  fettlers,  in 
confequenoe  of  their  fuperiority  in  arts* and  arms,  and  the  benefits 
their ‘more  eminent  accomplifliments* enabled  them'  to  confer,  ealily 
gained  the  afeendant  among  the  neighbouring  Th'cfl'alians,  who  were 
at  that  time  a  race.of  barbarians.  The  profpeft  of  fharing  thefe  ad* 
vantages  allured  the  neighbouring  tribes  either  to  join  or  fubmitto 
them,  and  rendered  them  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  being  called  by 
their,  name.  The. original  Hellenes  had  learned  from  their  Egypda 
countrymen  to  brand  with  the  name  of  barbarians  all  who  did  not 
fpeak  the  fame  language  with  themfelves.  "  This .  epithet,  the  vain¬ 
glorious  Hellenes  liberally  bellowed  upon  all  the  neighbouring  na¬ 
tions  wlikb  wer^  too  proud  or  too  obllinate  to  court  .their  alliance.’ 

•  • 

Appendix  conccniing  the,  Amphictyones. 

•  The  fuivSlions  of  the  AnnphnSlyones,  Dr.  Doig  obfervef, 
partly  of  a  facred,  and  partly  of  a  civil  complexion. 
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irerc  a  kind  of  wardens  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  fituatW  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  Amphidfyonic  aflbeiation,  the  place 
of  their  meeting,  and  depot  of  great  treafures.  In  their  civil 
capacity  they  were  chiefly  employed  in  maintaining  peace  and 
order  among  the  confederated  ftates,  and  concerting  meafures 
for  their  general  fafety. 

Learning  is  never  more  ufefully  employed,  than  when  it  is 
called  to  illuftrate  the  origination  and  migration  of  nations,  and 
the  progrefs  of  arts  and  general  improvement.  To  have  traced 
fo  clearly  as  Dr.  Doig  feems  to  have  done,  many  of  the  Grecian 
improvements,  cuftoms,  and  rriodes  of  thinking,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  proud  but  comprehenfive  divifion  of  men  into  Hellenes 
and  Barbari,  to  a  monaftery  in  Africa,  is  a  curious  and  a  happy 
flight  of  literature. 

\  he  continued*  ] 


Art.  VII.  A  Defence  of  the  Scots  Highlanders  in  general^  and> 
fome  learned  CharaSiers  in  particular  \  with  a  new  and  fatif^ 
factory  Account  of  the  Pi^Sy  ScotSy  Fingaly  Ojjiany  and  his 
Poems ;  as  alfo  of  the  MaeSy  ClanSy  Bodotria*  And  feveral 
I  ether  Particulars  rejpeiting  the  high  Antiquities  of  Scotland.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Lanne  Buchanan,  pp.  286.  8vo.  '  Egerton* 
London,  1794* 

TT  is  remarkable  that  all  the  publications  of  Scottifh  high- 
^  landers,  almofl:  without  exception,  relate  to  the  hiftory  and 
antiquities  of  their  own  country.'  Learned  and  unlearned^* 
men  of  fenfe  and  men  ’  of  no  fenfe,  when  they  are  fmitten  with 
the  itch  of  writing,  choofe  for  their  fubjeiSl:  the  condition,  the 

I)ortance,  the  virtues,  and  even  the'accomplifhments,  of  their 
:cftors  in  the  mountains  and  illands  of  Scotland.  From  Dr. 
icpherfon,  minifter  of  Slate,  down  to  t^e  Reverend  John  Lanne 
icgregor ’Buchanan,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  top  and  bottom  gf 
fcale,  the  only  exception  we  at  prefent  recolleft  is.  Dr.  Fer-^ 
bn,  author  of  Eflays  on  Civil  Society,  and  a  Hiftory  of  the 
oian  Republic.  In  like  manner  a  very  great  proportion  of 
books  publiflied  by  the  Irifli  and  the  WeKh  have  for  their 
jeds  the  fituatioh  and  characters  of  the  ancient  Welfli  and 
h.  This,  at  firft  glance,'  might  feem  to  be  the  efFeft  of 
if  not  of  arrogance  and  prefumption.  A  little  reflexion, 
^ever,  will  incline  us  to  draw  a  quite  oppofite  conclufion. 

not  in  reality  pride  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  turn  to 
hie  antiquities,  in  all  the  Celtic  tribes  juft  mentioned  ;  but^ 
the  contrary,  a  latent  confeioufnefs  that  there  is  fomething 
general  character  and  condition  of  their  people,  that 
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might  fubjed  them,  without  proper  elucidations,  to  the  fneen 
and  contempt  of  other  nations,  that  might  appear,  at  hrft  fight, 
to  be  of  greater  confequcnce  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  and 
farther  advanced  in  all  kinds  of  improvement.  When  this  vein 
1$  purfued  with  that  delicacy  and  dignity  of  fentiment  that  found 
iudgment,  cultivated  by  a  liberal  education,  naturally  infpires, 
It  neither  difgFacei  the  author  nor  his  fubje£l ;  although  it  ihou!d, 
as  it  naturally  muft,  be  accompanied  with  predilections  and 
prejudices.  But  .when  the  panegyrifts  of  the  Celts  fatigue 
thcmfelves  and  their  readers  with  rummaging  books  of  all  kinds, 
magazines,  newfpapers,  as  well  as  appealing  to  hear-fay  tales, 
for  teftimonies  in  proot  of  the  podtion,  that  the  Highlanders 
have  given,  in  many  inftances,  evidence  of  their  being  endowed 
with  fuch  faculties  and  difpofitions  as  are  common  to  all  na< 
tions :  this  bufinefs  of  proving  them  to  be  of  the  human  fpe< 
cies,  if  it  really  needed  any  proof,  would  cover  them  with  dif< 
grace,  and  overwhelm  them  with  fcorn.  Such  is  the  tnoft 
.  prominent  feature  of  the  contemptible  writer  before  lis,  on 
whoTe  compilations  and  ravings  we  (hould  be  extremely  brief 
in  our  remarks,  if  we  did  not  underftand  that  even  great  names 
among  the  Highlanders  give  their  countenance  to  this  wretched 
performance,  and  to  many  others  of  the  fame  kind,  and  thus 
blindly  undermine  the  caufe  they  wifh  to  fupport.  It  is  the  teal 
of  the  author  they  patronife,  and  this  only  $  for,  after  what  we 
are  about  to  date,  we  will  be  permitted  to  afk  the  queftion,  if  j 
the  .Marquis  of  Huntley,  or  family  of  Gordon^  would  have 
permitted  his  name  to  appear  as  a  fanClion  to  fuch  a  performance, 
if  they  had  ever  read  it,  or  even  looked  into  it  ? 

•  The  abfurdity  and  cringing  fervility  of  this  fcallag  *  ap^ 
in  his  very  outfet.  He  thus  addrefles  his  *  moft  noble  patron 

*  the  Marquis  of  Huntley 


Mt  Lord, 


>>  *  THAT  I  Ihould  be  equally  fond  and  proud  of  the  honour  of 
approaching  your  lordihip  in  this  manner,  cannot  be  accounted  h- 
gular,  feeing  it  is  well  known,  that  your  great  name  will  adorn  an 
nufe  the  reputation  of  any  book  to  which  it  is  prefixed ;  more  efpfr 
cially  .when  your  youth  and  fweetnefs  of  difpofition,  which  havemr 
you  no  lefs  amiable,  than  your  noble  birth  have  made  you  great,  < 
allb  confidered.  On  that  account,  I  humbly  acknowledge  that,  o| 
pfifering  it,  1  do  not  at  all  compliment  your  lordfliip;  much  lefs  do 
court  the  public  into  a  good  opinion  of  myfelf,  having  a  much  nobk 
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giotivt  than  that  interelled  one:  but  I  do,  from  humanity  and 
juftice,  a  tribute  due  to  truth,  attempt  to  vindicate  mj  country  and 
people,  who  have  been^lliberally  infulted  by  the  intemperate  rage  of 
an  unprovoked  enemy,  and  prefume  to  lay  a  fliort  vindication  of  their 
charaAer  before  your  lordfhip,  in  hopes  it  will  meet  with  your  coun¬ 
tenance,  both  from  the  condant  regard  which  your  noble  anceftora 
ever  had,  and  the  firm  confidena  your  lordfhip  has  all  along  manU 
fefled  in  favour  of  the  Scots  in  general,  and  Highlanders  in  parti¬ 
cular.'^  This  princely  mark  of  edeem  is  expeAed  from  a  perfonUge 
*  of  your  exalted  rank ;  and  being  at  the  fame  time  the  reprefentative 
of  a  noble  family,  which,  in  point  of  power  and  antiquity,  is 
equalled  by  few,  and  furpafled  by  none,  in  North  Britain 1  fay, 
this  mark  of  edeem  and  attention  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  pleafing 
‘  to  a  brave  people,  who  had  the  advantage  of  being  born  and  brought 
up  under  its  influence,  and  in  its  near  vicinity,  where  their  prowefs 
have  been  tried,  and  their  virtue  amply  rewarded  by  the  generous 
hand  that  led  them  forth  to  aAion  in  the  hour  of  danger, 

*  To  you,  then,  my  lord,  thefe  martial  inhabitants  naturally  look 
up  for  patronage  and  proteAion,  when  unjudly  and  fo  foully  calum¬ 
niated  with  fo  much  unmerited  abufe  and  obloquy,  more  particularly 
as  your  lordfliip  is  prefident  of  the  Highland  Caledonian  Society  ia 
London.* 

Mr.  Buchanan,  a  reverend  fervant  of  the  Moft  High  talks 
of  approaching  Lord  Huntley  ! !  But  this  language  o?  adoration 
will  ceafe  to  appear  furprinng,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  the 
great  name  of  this  young  lord  ^  will  raife  and  adorn  the  repu* 

*  tation  of  any  book  to  which  it  is  prefixed  !*  This  being  the 
cafe,  we  proceed,  with  the  lefs  reluAance,  to  make  fome  uric* 
Cures  on  the  works  of  an  author,  who,  under  the  proteAion  of 
fuch  an  i^gis,  cannot  be  hurt,  in  any  refpeA,  by  the  utmoft  fe- 
verity  of  criticifm. 

From  Mr.  Buchanan’s  recommending  the  martial  High* 
landers  to  the  proteAion  of  that  ^  generous  hand  that  has  often 
‘  led  them  forth  to  aAion  in  the  hour  of  danger,’  one  would 
naturally  fuppofe  that  they  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
attacked  by  foreign  invaders,  and  that  he  had  efpied,  at  no  great 
diftance,  ‘  dreaming  in  the  wind,  the  white  fails  of  Lochlin  f,* 
Who  could  fuppofe  that  the  enemy  to  whom  he  alludes  is  no 
other  than  poor  Pinkerton,  known  by  the  dexterous  forgery  of 
ibme  fongs,  and  a  great  deal  of  reading,  with  ingenious 
enough  combination  and  conjeAure,  about  Celts,  Pids,  and 


*  Regardlefs  of  his  degradation  and  depofition  by  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  he  dill  perfeveres  in  preaching  and  praying  with  fome 
highland  fouls,  who,  fuch  is  their  predileAion  for  a  highlander, 
would  prefer  him,  as  the  r  minifter,  to  the  greateft  lowland  faint. 


Goths, 


ado  Buchanan^  Defence  of  the  Scots  HighlanderSy  (fe. 

‘Goths,  brought  forward  in  what  he  calls  a  hiftory  of  Scotland? 
It  is  doubtkfs  a  fpecies  of  literary  perfccution  to  oppofe  the 
Highland  clay-more  to  the  pen  of  a  poor  harmlefs  antiquarian. 

Our  author,  in  an  advertifement,  fays,  ‘  a  fubjeft  that  is  new 
^  and  ftrikihg  generally  attrafts  the  minds  of  men.  If  the  narr 
^  rative  is  probable,  and  fortunately  clothed  with  a  pleafing  garb, 

*  then  it  gains  credit  and  admirers  ;  if  otherwife,  the fubjetl  be- 

*  comes  doubtful  or  infipid,  and  gradually  finks  into  its  original 

*  oblcurity/  What  Mr.  Maegregor  means  by  a  new  and 
ftriking/t^^yVj?  becoming  doubtful^  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  conjedurc. 
The  oblervation  we  make  on  this  extradl  is,  that  if  there  be  one 
fubjc£f  more  hackneyed  than  another  among  antiquarians,  it  is 
that  of  the  migrations,  fettlements,  and  defeendants  of  Celts 
and  Goths.  Enveloped  with  the  duft  of  antiquity,  and  ftored 
with  the  vagaries  of  elymology,  the  vulgar  antiquarian,  who  is 
not  guided  in  his  refearches  by  the  juft  laws  of  philofophical  in- 
veftigation,  but  is  under  th^  influence  of  fancy  and  preconceived 
theory,  may  eafily  prove,  to  his  own  fatisfa£lion,  quidlibet  ex 
quolibet. — Pezeron  fees  nothing  in  the  world  but  Celts ;  Bryant 
nothing  but  Cuthites ;  and  Pinkerton  nothing  but  Goths, 
How  many  hundreds  of  other  writers  have  exhaufted  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  readers,  and  the  moft  indefatigable  induftry  on  their 
own  parts,  on  thefe  and  fimilar  fubjedts  ?  The  imagination 
fickens  at  the  very  mention  of  a  new  book  about  Macs,  Clans, 
Pidl^,  Scots,  Fingal,  and  Ollian, 

The  author  modeftly  *  regrets  his  own  inferiority  to  the 
^  many  able  authors  who  have  handled  the  fubjedt^;  though  un- 
‘  fortunately  their  ignorance  of  the  Celtic  has  difqualified  them 

*  from  giving  that  fatisfadfion  which  their  fuperior  abilities 

*  W'ould  ptherwife  have  yielded  to  the  public,  and  the  honourable 
^  point  of  view  in  vi’hich  they  would  have  placed  their  country 

*  arid  its  ancient  language  throughout  all  Europe — he  arrogates 

*  no  praife  to  himfelf,  and  is  pnly  forry  that  his  abilities  did  not 

*  equal  his  fincere  defire  to  do  more  ample  juftice  to  a  fubje(2 

*  worthier  of  an  abler  pen.*  Nay,  he  is  fo  modeft  as  to  ex- 
prefs  his  opinion,  not  only  that  his  abilities  are  inadequate  to 
the  tafk  he  had  undertaken,  viz.  the  defence  of  the  Scotch 
Highlanders,  but  that  this  tafk  was  altogether  fuperfluous.  The 
Highlanders,  and  the  learned  charadiers  among  them,  *  he 

*  [Pinkerton]  himfelf  hath  fuflSciently  fecured  from  danger, 

*  from  his  own  intemperate  and  unprovoked  f  rage,  and  has 

Which  he  fays,  in  the  beginning  of  the  advertifement  from 
which  this  is  extraded,  is  Jiriking  and  ne^. 

t  Mr.  Larne  repeats,  in  almoll  ^very  page,  that  Mr.  Pinkerton'^ 
attack  is  unprovoked.  If  fo,  it  deferves  the  greater  attention.  He 
has  no  reafon  for  agrimony, 

4  fuflSiciently 
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%  lufficiently  damned  the  credibility  of  his  own  works.  But  in 
»  regard  Mr.  Pinkerton  has  handled  the  Picts^  and  other  fubjcdls 
‘  to  which  he  is  a  ftranger,  fo  the  author  improves  the  oppor- 

*  tunity  of  following,  and,  if  poffible,  of  convincing  that  cn- 
4  raged  gentleman  of  his  miftaken  opinion  of  the  Highlanders/ 
Sec  Preface,  p.  v,  at  bottom,  and  vi. — Thus  he  (hifts  his  de* 
fign;  and  thus  he  calls  in. the  powerful  aid  of  a  great  highland 
chief,  at  the  head  of  martial  bands  of  highland-men,  to  co-. 
operate  with  him  in  the  important  work  of  convincing  and  con¬ 
verting  Mr.  Pinkerton  to  a  refpe£tful  opinion  of  the  Scotch 
Highlanders.  All  thefe  acknowledgments  of  his  own  incapa¬ 
city,  and  even  of  the  inutility  or  unneceflarinefs  of  the  defign 
fet  forth  in  the  title-page,  feem  to  indicate  great  humility  and 
lowlinefs  of  mind.  But  what  are  we  to  think  when  we  meet 
with  fuch  paffages  as  the  following:  ‘  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 

*  variety  and  novelty  contained  therein  will  render  it  [his  bookj 
^‘equally  agreeable  as  interefting.*  Conclufion  of  Dedication.* 
^  And  he  hopes  it  will  be  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  the 
^  approbation  of  the  impartial  public — efpecially  of  the  learned.’ 
Advertifement,  p.  vi.— ‘  As  the  Erfe  language  was  familiar  to 
^  him  from  his  infancy — this,  with  a  liberal  courfe  of  educa- 

*  tion,  and  the  additional  advantages  he  now  pofl'efles  of  reading 

*  the  different  opinions  of  fuch  authors  as  have  touched  on  the 

*  high  antiquities  of  Britain,  place  it  within  his  power  to  cluci- 
‘  date  the  fubjedt  in  fuch  a  manner  as,  he  flatters  himfelf,  will 
I  ^  not  only  do  it  jujiice^  but  render  it  entertaining,  if  not  edify- 
[Hng,  to  the  reader.*  Advertifement,  p.  Iv. — He  had,  as  al¬ 
ready  obferved,  admitted  the  defign  fet  forth  in  the  title-page, 
of  defending  the  Highlanders,  to  be  unneceflary,  and  profefled 
his  great  objedi  to  be  the  con  vision  and  converfion  of  that 
enraged  gentleman,  Mr.  Pinkerton,  to  a  jufter  opinion  of  the 
Highlanders-*— yet,  in  page  8,  paragraph  fecond,  we  find  him, 
on  his  original  ground,  Iwaggering  thus ;  ‘  and  fhould  not  this 

*  fturdy  aggreffor  be  convinced  of  his  error,  a  circumftance  [as 
^  it  is  thought)  beyond  hope,  yet  the  author  flatters  himfelf  thaf 

*  the  impartial  public  will  render  a  favourable  ear  to  a  plaufibU 
^  narrative,  and  fully  fraught  with  veracity.* 

He  was  moved  by  ‘  humanity,  juftice,  and  a  tribute  due  to 

*  truth  [Dedication,  p.  iv.]  to  vindicate  his  country  and  people, 

‘  who  have  been  illiberally  infulted  by  the  intemperate  rage  of 
‘  an  unprovoked  enemy  /  and  [page  rof  the  Defence],  ‘  con- 

i  fidering  the  afperity  of  that  author,  Mr.  John  Pincarton^,  with 

h— - — — - - — 

■  •  Mr,  Buchanan,  in  this  manner,  mifpells  Mr.  Pinkerton’s  name; 
V error  pot  quite  venial  ir*  an  c:ymo!cgi:t  and  antiquarian.  Sir  David 
I  Dairy  mplQ 
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*  the  injurious,  unfupportable  falthough  he  had  obferved  before 

*  that  Pinkerton’s  rage  was  harmlefs  through  its  intemperance], 

*  and  illiberal  refle£lions  thrown  out  againft  die  Highlanders  in 

*  general,  and  learned  cbara&ers  in  particular,  he  was  prompted 

*  to  make  remarks  on  bis  acrimony  againft  them.’  Thus  he 
alTumes  it  as  a  common  principle  or  maxim  agreed  on  between 
him  and  his  readers,  that  the  acrimony  of  Pinkerton  might  well 
iuftify  an  indignant  reply :  but  in  page  9th  he  is  not  fure  that 
bis  readers  will  go  along  with  him  on  this  foreground ;  ‘  hb 
<  abuung  a  whole  nation  of  people  appears  unhandfome  and  in. 

*  humane ;  however^  of  this  the  reader  will  judge  for  himfelf.^ 
The  mention  of  thefe  abfurdities  and  inconfmencies  crowd. 

ing  and  knocking  one  another  down  in  every  page,  will  prepare 
the  mind  of  our  readers  for  giving  credit  to  the  fairnefs  of  the 
extrads  that  will  convi£t  Mr.  Macgregor  Lanne  Buchanan  of 
contradi£lions  ftill  more  glaring.  ^  I'his  fmall  teftimony  (bis 

*  book)»  a  teftimony  due  to  truth— is  oftFered  by  one  who  bad 

*  no  other  motive  but  an  honeft  regard  for  truth  —The  writer, 
^  'though  not  a  native  of  the  abufed  fpot^  had  neverthelefs  full  acceft 

of  knowing  both  the  genius  and  difpoiitions  of  the  different 
K  claftfes  of  people  that  inhabit  thefe  *  diftanc  regions.*  Page  8. 

Compare 


Dalrymple  he  calls  Sir  James  Dalrymple,  p;  c6-^CoIonel  Valiancy 
he  calls  Colonel  Vallany,  p.  191 ,  1.  5; — Ih  all  this  there  is  a  great 
degree  of  that  etourdirit  which  runs  throughout  the  whole  (tf  his 
book.  But  there  is  no  wonder  in  this.  -  His  newly  aiTumed  name  | 
(inftead  of  difearded  Macgregor)  he  foraetimes  fpells  Lane,  as  is 
the  title-page  of  his  Travels  in  the  Hebrides^  and  fometimes  Lanne, 
as  in  the  title  page  of  this. 

•  Mr.  Buchanan  invariably  ufes  thefe  for  thofe.  Thus,  fpeakiiij 
of  tlic  ancient  Celts,  *  theft  brave  people,*  p.  135,  1.  23;  again, 
^  tbtfe  people,’  p.  136,  1.  19.  Speaking  of  the  times  of  Galgacus, 

*  in  thefe  Adiys.  p.  141,  1.  16. — of  the  diftant  iEbudse,  *  theft 
p.  151,  1.  22.— of  the  old  robbers  of  Loebaber,  *  theft  daring 

*  vaders,*  p.  223, 1.  22*— ^He  has  coined  fome  new  words,  not  acco 
ing  either  to  the  moft  natural  or  mod  graceful  analogy ;  for  example: 

*  ungentlemanny,’  p.  1;.  1.  2.  He  alfo  ufes  fome  new  metaphors, 
as  in  p.  84,  1.  18,  Mr.  Pinkerton,  he  alledges,  has  not  produced  anr 
other  proofs  of  his  *  unmannerly  afTertions,  but  what  he  produces  c 

*  cf  his  own  purfe*  Another  meuphor,  near  akin  to  this,  we  fi 
in  p.  19,  1  18,  fpeaking  of  *  hur  aun  dear  blood  and  bones’  (whi 
to  ufe  a  metaphor  very  like  one  of  his  own,  feem  to  flick  in 
throat),  he  fays,  ‘  Mr.  Pinkerton  may  clap  them  into  his  pock 

*  until  a  better  opportunity  to  difpofe  of  them  to  advantage  fall 

*  his  way.’— Old  words,  and  words  in  common  ufe,  he  fotietim 
ufes  in  new  fenfes;  for  example:  <  the  Pec hs  in  Scotland  by 

*  means  received  their  name  from  the  Roman  Pi^V  [in  which 

ccru^ 


\ 
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jComparc  this  with  what  has  been  already  quoted  about  *  the 
<  Erfe  being  familiar  to  him  from  his  infancy,’  on  the  one  band^ 
and  what  he  fays,  when  he  has  occation  to  aflfert  the  fuperiority 


ceruinly  think  he  is  very  right],  *  for  painting  the  flein  was  peculutt 
«  to  many  other  nations  under  different  names,’  p.  105,  1.  19.  It 
was  the  oppofite  peculiar ;  it  was  common  to  many  nations.  By  the 
bye,  in  the  fame  page  he  calls  Pbchs  [labourers],  a  noun  appdla« 
tive,  an  *  epithet* — Mr.  Pinkerton  thinks  that  the  \Vel(h  and  Scotch 
Jber  is  nothing  elfe  than  the  German  UbbcTf  beyond^  On  this  ac* 
count  Mr.  Buchanan  calls  him  a  *  pragmatic  gentleman,’  p.  65,  L  14* 
What  place  can  pragmaticalnefs  have  in  fuch  fpeculative  controver* 
fies  ?  In  the  ifland  of  Lewes,  he  fays,  *  black  mofs  is,  at  times« 

<  dug  up  far  below  the  fea-mark  at  ebb  tide,  for  poUtiecd  purpofes.* 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

Of  Mr.  Lanne  Buchanan’s  talent  for  arranging  words  in  gramma* 
deal  order,  befides  thofe  that  have  occurred,  or  may  occur  in  the 
courfe  of  extrads,  take  the  following :  *  reafoning,  not  rriling,  ge* 

*  nerally  the  fenfible  reader,’  p.  155,  1.  4.-—*  One  of  the 

<  reafons  why  the  druids  were  fuppofed  to  be  fond  of  grove  woiihip 

*  was,  on  account  of  the  mijlitoe*  p.  161,  1.  ef.~But  indances  of 
this  kind  are  fuperiluous,  where  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  fo  much 
as  one  page  in  which  there  is  not  fome  offence  againft  Englifh  gram* 
inv._  As  to  Latin  grammar,  take  the  following  fpecimens ; 

Britanicom — Romani  ^7e//;;/f/4ijuris,Iargimur  Gothis,’  p.  xai,L7» 

-  ^Inaccurately  quoted  from  Procopius. 
lodomi/^e  gentes,’  p..|3,-l.  15.— From -Bede, 
f  Leon<n^,  in  fronte  belli  erant,’  p^  131,  L  12.  Engliffi  hiftoiians 
^  quoted  by  Dalrymple. 

*  iVefti  fera/i,*  p.  133,  1.  7.  From  Tacitus. 

*  Prothefis,  fyncopcc,*  p.  206,  1.  15.  From  Tacitus. 

*  Commillioms*  p.  123,  1.  lo*. 

f  Georgius  Buchananus*— non  folum  feculi  homines  fuperavit  fed  antU 
quijfimus  equavit,*  p.  279,  1.  25*  From  Sir  R.  Sibbald,  of 
Buchanan. 

I  •  Veriis  for  variis,’  p.  116,  1.  14.  „ 

‘  KsMXivli  fjLiv  Tpojfp’  [for  From  Homer. 

Other  errors  occur  in  our  author’s  Latin  phrafes,  of  a  proverbial 
kind,  as  well  as  his  quotations  from  Latin  writers.  We  ffiould  have 
charged  thefe  errors  on  the  p’^efs,  if  they  were  not  of  a  piece  with 
his  blunders  in  point  of  Engliih  grammar,  and  if  he  had  not  given  a 
table  of  errata,  in  which  he  correds  two  grofs  errors,  but  takes  not 
any  notice  of  thofe  above  dated.  Yet  this  gentleman  boads  of  his 
liberal  courfe  of  education !  Which  of  all  the  Celtic  univerfitics  has 
Ac  honour  to  have  bred  fo  glorious  an  Alumnus  ?  But,  as  his  coun^ 
tryman  Mr.  Dundas  fays,  *  Ane  man  may  drive  the  dielty  to  the 
•water,  but  twa  winna  gar  him  drink!’*  Speech  of  Dundas  in  the 
Houfc  of  Commons. 

I 
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of  his  fkill  in  Erfe  to  Mr.  Pinkerton’s:  ‘  For  he  [Macgregor 

*  Lanne  Buchanan]  was  not  only  long  in  the  country  [the  He- 

*  brides  and  HrghlandsJ,  knows  the  language,  and  was  born  ia 

*  Scotland,  where  the  Gothic  is  unknown,  but  the  Gaelic* 

*  perfedtly  familiar  to  every  one  there,  where  the  language  is 
fpoke/  &c.  p.  68,  near  bottom,  and  top  of  p.  69.  Thus, 

then,  Mr.  Macgregor  is  a  Highlander,  or  not  a  Highlander,  as 
it  fuits  his  purpofe.  But  whether  a  Highlander  or  Lowlander, 
he  is- well  acquainted  with  the  Gaelic^  or  Erfe  ;•  and  it  is  on  this 
ground,  added  to  his  other  accompliftiments,  that  he  ftands  forth 
in  ‘  defence  of  his  country  and  its  ancient  language,’  of  which 
he  alledges  ‘  the  many  able  authors  ‘  who  treated  the  fame 
^  fubjedt'werc  ignorant.’  See  Advertifement,  p.  ii.  and  p.  iv. 
Was  the  celebrated  George  Buchanan,  then,  ignorant  of  the 
Celtic,  and  particularly  the  Gaelic  language?  Was  Sir  G. 
Mackenzie  ignorant  of  it?  Was  Mr.  Macnico!  ?  or  the  two 
Maepherfons?  or  Mr.  Smith,  of  CriefF,  the  beft  Gaelic  anti¬ 
quarian  now  living,  though  Oflian  Maepherfon  is  now  flourifh- 
ing  on  his  eftate  in  the  mountains  of  Badenoch?  Why,  it  is 
from  the  wTitings  of  thofe  very  men,  and  their  critical  obferva- 
tions  on  the  language  and  other  circumftances  of  their  country, 
that  our  collector  derives  almoft  all  that  is  in  any  degree  refped- 
ablc  in  his  publication  of  which  it  is  impoflible  to  give  any 
other  brief  account  or  analyfis,  than  that  it  is  a  colledtion  of 
compliments  to  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  from  writers  ancient 
and  modern,  frequently  rendered  ridiculous  by  Lanne  Bu¬ 
chanan’s  own  commentaries  and  ejaculations ;  among  which 
writers,  his  own  countrymen  Knox,  commonly  called  Fifhery 
Knox,  and  the  late  James  Bofwell,  are  frequently  introduced  \ 
and  all  this  without  the  leaft  regard  to  order  or  defign — repeti¬ 
tions  and  contradi(^iions  without  end.  A^r.  Pinkerton  fays, 
^  the  two  Maepherfons,  led  by  the  fame  wife  Celtic  ideas,  defire 

*  we  (ball  in  future  know  the  Pidts  to  be  Gaels  of  her  aun  dear 

*  blood  and  bones imitating  a  phrafeology  common  among 
Highlanders.  Mr.  Buchanan,  inftead  of  paffing  over  this 
ribaldry  as  unworthy  of  notice,  attaches  himfelf  to  it,  recals 

— - - -  fc.  ,  ,  ,  „,*■  ,  - -  — 

•  Perhaps  it  may  be  necefiary  to  inform  the  Englifli  reader  that 
the  Gaelic  is  known  and  fpoken  only  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 
The  language  in  the  lowlands,  which  Buchanan  here  calls  Gothic,  h 
the  fame  as  that  in  the  northern  counties  of  England. 

f  We  find  him  even  quoting  both  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Macnicol, 
who  have  both  of  them  appeared  on  the  fame  beaten  field  with  Mr. 
Buchanan,  as  perfeft  judges  of  the  Gaelic  language.  See  pages 

46—47. 
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*  her  aun  dear  blood  and  bones,’  again  and  again*  iniifts  on  ir^ 
and  cannot  difmifs  it,  without  a  long  panegyric  on  the  pronun^ 
ciation  of  the  Englifh  language  in  Invernefsfliird.  Sec  pages 

In  proof  of  the  virtue  of  the  Highlanders,  Mr.  Macgregof 
thinks  it  worth-while  to  remind  the  world,  that  both  Dr.  Jobn^ 
fon  and  Mr.  Bofwell  have  acknowledged  that..they  received  a 
<  bottle  of  rum*  and  fugar  from  Mr.  Murchifon,  factor  to  Mac-^ 
‘  leod  at  Glen-dg,*  p.‘95*  ^  Such  extraordinary  attention,’ 

fays  our  fimpleton,  from  this  gentleman,  deferves  the  moft 
‘  honourable  commemoration  !  !  Was  this  extraordinary  bofpU 
tality  ?  >  This  is  injurious  to  the  Highlanders.  Nothing  is  mor^ 
common;  as  Mr.  Macgregor Lanne  Buchanan .bimfelf,  almoft 
in  the  fame  breath,  with  his  ufual  inconfiftency,  admits# 

'  If  Mr.  Buchanan  profefles  to  prove  anything,  itiSj-ithat  tht 
Pifts,’  or  lowland  Scots,  'were  of  the  fame*  nation  or  pcdplc  witl^ 
the  Gaelic  Celts;  in  oppofition  to.  Mr.  Pinkerton,  who  con^ 
tends  that  the  former  were  of  Gothic  extraftion.  Yeti  he  makes 
feveral  comparifons  between,  the  Highlanders  and  Lowlanders^ 
all  of  them  in  favour  of  the  Highlanders ;  in  the  preface.or  pre-r 
amble  to  which*  comparifons  he  confiders  them  clearly  as  diftindl 
nations.  ^  I  am^  certain  that  it  is  not  only  invidious  .but  dan-s 
‘  gerousy  to  fun  comparifons  .between  nations ;  and  few  men  of 

*  real  prudence  will  be  guilty  of  an  offence  fo  '  obnoxious. 

‘  Here,'  however,'  the  author  is  provoked  to  malce  a  ftretch, 

*  which  other  wife,  his  natural  difpofition  would  revoltiatthe  very 

*  thought  of,’  p.  89— »*90. — We  have  carried  this  quotation  ^ 

little  beyond  the.' precife  point:.wherc  it  was  proper  to  ftop,  in 
order  to  give?  arfhort  exemplification  *of  our  author’s  ftyle.  and 
ipanner.  ’  ^  1  .  c 

'  Mr.  Buchanan,*thaving  quoted  a  very*.juft  as  well  as  elegant 
charafter  of  Dr.  Maepherfon  by  Mr;- Gibbons,  proceeds  to  be* 
fpatter  him  with  his- own  vulgar  praife ;  and,  by  way  of  railing 
our  opinion  of  the  Dbftor,  and  what  is  truly  highland,  among 
other  particulars,  he  mentions  in  praife  of  the  DoSor,  the  great 
extent,  fertility,'  and  beauty,  of  his  native  ifle  of  Skye,  in  which 

*  there  are  two  great  proprietors,'  with  many  fine  families  of 

*  great  vaflals,  that,"  in:-point  of  antiquity,  in  that  ifle,  will  al- 
^  moft.vie  with  the  lords  or  lairds  to  whom  it  belongs;  fuch  as 
‘the  leafeholders.  of»  Elean  Riabhbch,  Cor  Chatchan,  Uiiifli, 

*  Ru,  N-Dunan,  Talis-Gear,"Balmeanach,  Ulinifh,  and  many 
‘more."  Some  of  the  vall'als  are* colonels,  majors,  captains, 

and  lieutenants.  And  even  within  ten  miles  of  this  very 


Would, Ml*.  Macgregor  Lanne  Buchanan  recommend  the  efta* 
ment  of  an  anniverfary  felHval  in  commemoration  of  this  fa£l  ? 

*  ‘  populous 


9o6  Buchanan*/  Dtftnce  tf  the  Scots  HighldndtrSy  lie, 

*  populous  ifle,  one  meets  with  two  (heriiF-deputies,  and  eight 

*  or  nine  juftices  of  the  peace)  and  a  baron  bulliC)  to  keep  up 

*  ftricl  order)’  p.  86,  1.  7. 

‘  Mr.  Maegregor  Buchanan  affirms  that  the  *  CeltS)  on  all  oc. 

*  cafionS)  have  difplayed  uncommon  abilities)  and  have  been 
*' allowed  to  excel  either  in  the  pulpit)  at  the  bat)  or  on  military 

*  expeditions ;  and  that  the  province  of  -phyfic  and  hiftory  is  in 

*  a  manner  given  up  to  them.’  The  Highlanders  make  very 
good  foldiers  j  but  we  fhould  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Buchanan 
U,  in  any  future  edition  of  thiS)  or  in  any  other  publication,  he 
would  inform  us  of  the  names  of  thofe  Highlanders  who  eclipfe 
the  reft  of  mankind  fo  much  in  the  pulpit)  at  the  bat)  in  phyftc, 
and  in  hiftory  ?  He  tells  uS)  that  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham, 
who  knew  men  aitd  manners  ft;r/4  *  tempted  the  Highlanden 

*  with  high  offers  of  preferment,  both  in  church  and  ftate,’ 
p.  137,  1.  16.  He  called  them,  indeed)  very  judiciouilv)  to  re 
emit  the  army ;  but  he  could  not  poffibly  be  at  any  lots  for  ec 
dcfiaftical  cadets  in  England.  A  Highland  bifhop,  a  concio  ad 
titrum,  or  a  harangue  in  the  Houfe  of  PeerS)  in  ErfO)  would 
indeed  be  a  great  curiofity ! ! 

But^  whatever  may  be  thought  of  a  Highland  bifhop  or  arch. 
Ufliop,  now>a-dayS)  Mr.  Maegregor  telb  uS)  that  about  600 
years  before  Chrift)  there  was  one  ^  Aharisy  Arch-Datno  of 

*  LeweS)  who  converfed  with  equal)  ^  not  more  ehquencey  than 

*  any  man  in  the  Lycaeum  of  Athene  and  difplayed  more  know* 

*  ledge  under  a  belt,  than  Pythagoras  under  his  cloak,’  p.  192, 
1«  15.  That  the  ifland  to  which  Abaris  belonged  was  not  Ire. 
land)  as  has  been  hitherto  fuppofed,  but  Lewes,  Mr.  Buchanan 
thinks  evident,  from  certain  ancient  writers  quoted  by  Diodorus 
Siculus,  who  tells  us,  that  there  was  *  an  ifland  in  the  ocean, 

*  not  lefs  than  Sicily,  under  the  arfiic  regions,  inhabited  by  a 

*  people  called  Hyperboreans  * ;  a  fertile  ^ace,  where  they  had 

*  a  barveft  twice  a  year — and,  in  the  midft  of  a  great  foreft,  s 

*  noUe  temple,  where  men,  many  of  whom  are  harpers,  fing 

*  forth  the  praifes  of  Apollo ;  that  the  Greeks,  in  ancient  times 

*  (ancient  to  the  ancient  writers  quoted  by  Diodorus),  went  to 
■  vifit  th(^e  Hyperboreans ;  and  that  from  thence  Abaris  went 

*  to  Greece.’—Now,  fays  Mr.  Buchanan,  *  this  defeription  an> 

*  fwers  to  no  other  ifland  about  Great  Britain  but  Lewes,  which 

*  equals  Sicily  in  extent— and  is  fo  extremely  fertile,  that  the 

*  author  has  feen  greens  (hooting  out  fix  feet  high  at  Chriftmas, 

*  and  after  that  time.’— There  is  a  fpecies  of  colewort,  called 

Scotch  Kail,  that  thrives  only,  like  the  Scotch  fir,  in  cold  and 

<  , 

•  By  the  bye,  etymologifts  have  indulged  in  greater  vagaries  thia 
if  they  were  tt  derive  Hibfrma  from  Hjpntariamm 

barren 
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barren  climates.  It  runs  to  a  great  height,  indeed,  but  it  is  al« 
noH  all  ftalk :  the  head  is  very  fmall,  andjo  hard,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  ufed  for  any  culinary  purpofe,  until  it  be  mellowed  by  the 
froft.  Upon  the  llrength  of  this  hardy  plant,  hardly  to  be 
ranked  among  efculent  vegetables,  does  this  hardy  Highl.  nder, 
Maegregor  (now  Lane  and  Lanne)  Buchanan,  give  up  Ireland, 
as  the  native  land  of  Abaris,  for  Lewes ;  at  the  northern  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Britifli  ifles,  and,  in  point  of  extent,  not  equal  to  a 
third  part  of  Sicily  ! !  The  Mona  of  Tacitus,  Anglefy,  he  vul-  - 
garly  fuppofes  to  be  the  ifle  of  Man.  If  the  barbarous  and  in¬ 
human  druids,  butchers  of  the  human  race,  were,  as  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan  contends,  equal,  if.  not  fuperior,  in  point  of  knowledge 
and  wifdom  to  the  wife  men  of  Greece,  p.'  157 — 167,  it  will, 
not  appear  altogether,  incredible  that  the  Scotch  Highlanders, 
feventcen  hundred  years  ago,  were,  as  Mr.  Buchanan  aflerts, 
equal  in  humanity  and  refinement  to  the  Romans.  *  And  it  b 
‘clear  from,  the  fpeech  of  Galgacus*,  that  their  manners  in* 
‘  thefe  [thofe]  days  were  no  lefs  refined  th<in  that  of  the  Ro- 
‘  mans,  who  were,  rude  enough  f  to  call  them  barbarians  in 
‘  common  with  all  other  nations,  who  would  not  fubmit  to 
'  thefe  tyrannical  people.  Therefore,  uniefs  Mr.  Pinkerton 
‘  condefeends  on  [a  ftrange  expreffionl]  the  time  when,  and 
‘^diC-place  .where,  0e  people  whom  he  calls  favages  were  in 
‘‘that  ftate  atjprefent  they  are  not  fo),  we  muft  tell  our 
‘  readers,  that  .the  epithet  offered  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  proceeds 
‘  from  a  heart  overflowing  with  malice,  and  fuch  as  the  Englifh 
‘  bnguage  has  not  epithets  of  reproach  fuificiently  ftrong  to  ex- 
‘  J  our  abhorrence  at  fuch  men  who  are  capable  of  infult- 
‘jng  the  public  ear  with  fo  much  infamy;  are  therefore  un- 
‘  worthy  of  notice,*  p.  i4i~2.  The  tafk  of  arranging  this 
paranaph  grammatically  we  muft  refer  to  abler  philologifts. 

Tl^  the  abfurdities  already  quoted  from  this  defender  of  the 
%hlanders  nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  and  ridiculous 
etc^t,  perhaps,  the  miraculous  ftories  he  tells  of  the  waters  of 
Sbathfillan,  which,  he  pofitively  aflerts,  St.  Fillan  impregnated 
with  the  bleffing  of  curing  lunacy,  &c.  See.  p.  168—172 ;  and 

his  ftrained  refemblances  and  afl^ities  between  the  Celtic  and 
Greel^  as  , 


•  #  •  . 

.  Is  this  man  of  a  liberal  education  to  be  infornied,  that  the 
^eches  put  into  the  mouths  of  heroes  were  the  compofitions  of  the 
kooan  as  well  as  the  Grecian  hiflorians  ? 

I  t'Mr.  Buchanan  complains  frequently  and  loudly  of  the  rudenefs 
M  unnunnerlinefs  of  men  and  nations,  in  treating  the  ancellors  of 
pe  Highlanders  as  barbarians. 

[  J '^hy  Ihould  not  Mr.  Maegregor,  on  fo  urgent  an  occafion,  call 
Jhtt  aid  the  copious  energy  of  the  Celtic  tongue,  and  execrate 
l®!^inErfef 

Greek. 
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*  >Gii*bbk.  *•  .»  Gaelic*  ‘  "  ,  ’  Engltsi^« 

Mswr  IiTflif  *  Mon-idi,  A  Hill  in  Perth- 

*  [commonly  fpelt  Moneidey.]  /  (hire. 

J4tfiAa$r9  '*><f  Mac  Lane*  '  Macmillan. 

.Ac*  &c.  &c*  p.  73irj» 

*r  r'  '  * 

^  *  Wc  have  already  faid  that  Mr.  Buchanan,  irt  adopting  the 
opinion  that  the  Scots  and  Pids  were  originally  the  fame  people, 

*  though  the  Pifls  (by  profeflion,’  and  according  to  their  name, 
^  hufbandmen),  who  always  poffefTed  the  country-  [he  rnuft  mean 

*  the  low  country]^  were  the  oldeft,  or  parents,  f  and  the  Scots 

*  the  younger  people, *and  defeended  frbm.them/^«appears  to  us- 

to  be  right,  p*  115.  But  he  is  not  con(iftent  with  himfelf  when 
be  makes  the  hatred  that  formerly  fubiifted  feetweenj^the  Wellh 
aod  native  Pifts  a  proof  that  thofe.vver^  diffefrerjt, nations,  p.  127J 
for  hatred  and  wars  alfo  fublifted  between  the  Pic^av^nd  Scots^ 
as  is  often  the  cafe  jpetween  different  nations)  ^though  of  the  fame 
origin*  "  ^  ^ . 

I  hus  we  have,  giveiif  fpe;cimens  of  Mr.  Maegregor  Lanne 
^uchanan’s  talents  as. an  antiquarian,  philotogift,  and  critic;  it 
now  remains  that^wegive  examples  of  his  talents^in  the  way  of 
humour,  ^  a  vein  for  which,’  he  informs^us  he  polTeffes  among 
many  other  excellent  qualities,,  p.  25,  1..3«  This  man  [Pin- 
5  kertonj,  if  he  can,  will  leave  them  [tbeiPi(5ls]  nothing  that 

*  Is  valuable  but  himself  ;  a  very  honourable  acouifition,  furc 

*  enough  !’^p.  167—8.  ‘  How  would^  thefe  injured  men  [Caefir 

*  and  Tacitus]  growl  had  they  been  alive^  and  fwallow  f  him  and 
f  his  works,  at- one  bite,  without  fait  or  fugar  to  qualify  the 

*  bitter  morfel,  and  hurl  both  into  oblivion,’  p*  277,  at  the  top, 

*  Wo  is  me,  then,  the  fcale  is  turned  upon  himfelf,  like  a  manV 

*  head  broke  by  his  own  llaff,’  p*  67,  1.  12* 

•Not  only  does  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  this  manner,  make  his 
.  readers  laugh  at  others,  by  ‘  his  vein  of  humour,^  p.  25,  1. 3‘ 
but  he  has  the,  fingular  and  happy  talent  of  exciting  laughter  at 


•  Mr.  Buchanan  might  have  derived  not  a  little  proof  and  illuf- 
tration  of  this  pofition  from  the  antiquarian  romance  of  Governor 
Pownal,  an  accourtt  of  which  is  given  in  the  Englifh  Review,  Vol. 
XXV.  p.  loi*  His  obfemtions  on  the  refpeftive  conditions,  pur* 
foits,  and  charafters,  of  foreft-hunters,  pallors,  and  land-worken 
[Pcchs],  are  allin  fupport  of  the  doSrinc  very  juftly>  in  our  opinion^ 
maintained  in  this  motley" publication  of  Buchanan’s.  The  Governor^ 
on  this  fobjeft,  quotes  the  predatory  captures  formerly  pra^lifed'bf 
the  Higlilanders-of  Scotland  oa  -the- cattle  of  the  Lowlanders* 
Antiq.  Romance,  p.  121. 

t  Here  the  reader  will  perceive  this  acCompIIflied  •  fcholar's  uM 
confudon  of  tenfes» 


* 
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himfelf)  even  when  he  is  ferious.  If  this  needs  to  be  illuftrated, 
after  all  that  we  have  already  quoted,  we  may  juft  refer  to  one 
paflage  more,  where  he  extenuates  the  thievifti  practices  com¬ 
monly  aferibed  to  the  Highlanders  by  a  very  curious  diftin<Stion : 
‘  It  is  true  there  are  feme  thieves  of  cattle  in  thefe  extenfive 
‘  countries ;  but  few  pickpockets  to  fteal  a  purfe,  refide  there. 
<  That  low  practice  a  Highlander  would  fpurn  at  the  thought 
‘  of/  p.  78,  !•  5*  , 

On  the  whole,  this  defence  of  the  Highlanders  is  a  ftronger 
proof  than  was  ever  given,  that  we  know  of,  in  the  conduct  of 
ariy  individual,  of  Pinkerton’s  charge  againft  their  character. .  It 
would  be  unreafonable,  indeed,  to  vifit  the  faults  and  follies  of 
the  defender,  on  the  party  defended ;  and  we  admit  the  juftnefs 
of  the  logical  maxim,  a  particulari  ad  univerfale  non  valet  confe-^ 
quentia.  '  But  this  we  may  fay,  that  fo  ‘  ftupid,  flavifli,  foolifli, 
‘  and  fawning’  *  a  performance  was  never,  that  we  know  or 
have  heard  of,  written  and  publifhed  by  any  Goth,  or  defeendant 
of  a  Goth!  I 

The  difference,  or  rather  the  contraft,  between  the  ftyle  and 
manner  of  the  book  of  travels  in  the  Weftern  Hebrides,  tc  which 
John  Lane  [not  Lanne,  as  in  the  book  we  have  juft  reviewed] 
Buchanan  puts  his  name,  as  has  been  noticed,  we  find,  by  all  the 
critics  who  have  noticed  this  performance,  is  fo  ftriking,  that 
it  is  utterly  incredible  that  he  who  wrote  this,  compofed  that  i 
unlcfs  it  can  be  believed,  that  John  Maegregor  Lane,  alias 
Lanne,  Buchanan  has  the  Angular  privilege  and  power,  of 
changing  hot  only  his  name  but  his  natu~re7 


Aar.  VIII.  Outlines  of  Moral  Philofophy.  For  the  life  of  Stu* 
i  dents  in  the  Univerftty  of  Edinburgh.  By  Mr.  Dugald  Stewarty 
Profeffor  of  Moral  Philofophy.  pp.  302.  8vo.  Cadell.  Lon-  . 
don,  1793. 

[  Concluded  from  our  laji  Number.  ] 


R.  Stewart,  in  treating  of  the  aftive  and  the  moral  powers 
of  man,  the  fecond  branch  of  his  inquiry,  fets  out  with  a 
l^finition  of  the  word  ‘  aBiony  which  is  ‘  properly  applied  to 
tbofc  exertions  which  are  confequent' on  volition;  whether 
the  exertion  be  made  on  external  objects,  or  confined  to  our 
®cntal  operations.’  The  primary  fources  of  our  adivity, 

% 

The  chara6ler  given  of  the  Highlanders  by  Pinkerton^  and 
Jcdby  Buchanan,  p.  8i,  paragraph  3. 

I  Wo.  REV.  VOL.  XXVI.  SEPT.  1795.  O  therefore. 
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therefore,  are  the  crrcumftances. that  influence  the  will;  feme 
of  which,  being  conftitutional,  are  called  a61ivc  principlev,  as, 
1;  appedccs ;  2.  defires ;  3.  affe£lions ;  4.  (elf-love ;  5.  the 
moral  faculty.  Having  treated  of  the  firft  four  of  thefe  aftive 
principles  he  comes,  in  courfe,  to  the  confideration  of  the  moral 
faculty.  Among  his  general  obfervations  on  this  part  of  his 
^fiibje^'the  following  appeafs  to  be  of  much  importance :  ‘  The 
v^.hiftorical  fails  which  have  been  alledged  to  prove,  that  the 
^  moral  judgments  of  mankind  are  merely  faAitious,  will  be 

*  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  cither  the  cfFefts  of  mifrepre- 

*  fentation,  or  to  lead  to  a  concluiion  diredlly  the  reverie  of 

•  what  has  been  drawn  from  them : — proper  allowance  being 

*  made,  iff,  for  the  different  circumftances  of  mankind  in  the 

♦  different  periods  of  fociety ;  adly,  for  the  diverfity  of  their 
^  fpeculative  opinions ;  and,  3dly,  for  the  different  moral  im« 

*  port  of  the  fame  action  under  different  fyftems  of  external 
^  behaviour.* 

Our  moral  faculty  *  univcrfally  recognifed  as  a  part  of  our 
conftitution,  Mr.  Stewart  analylies  into,  i.  The  perception  of 
an  a£lion  as  right  or  wrong.  2.  An  emotion  of  pleafure  or 
of  pain;  varying  in  its  degree  according-  to  .the  acutenefsof 
our  moral  fenfibility.  3.  A  perception  of  the  merit  or  demerit 
of  the  agent.  On  the  firft  of  thefe  heads  he  gives  a  veryxlwr 
though  concife  hiftorical  dedu£Hon  of  the  different  fources  from 
which  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  have  been  fuppofed  to  fpring, 
from  the  time  of'Hobbes  and  Cudworth  to  the  prefent,  in  which 

•  Dr.  Price  maintains,  that  ‘  the  words  right  and  wrong-  exprcis 
•  fimple  ideas,  or  ideas  incapable  of  analyus ;  and  that  the  origin 

-  ^  of  Ihefe.ideas  is  to  be  aferibed  to  the  underftanding.*  The 
exquifitenefs  of  moral  emotions,  whether  agreeable  or  difagrte* 

.  able,  is  maintained  from  the  hiftory  of  philofophy,  as  well  as 
a£lual  obfervation.— Mr., Stewart  alfo  paints,  in  a  very  forcible 
"^manner,  the  ^^perception  others  have  called  a  fenfe)  « 

'  ^ ‘merit, and  demerit,*  and  what  arifes  from  this  perception, 
the  feelings  of  remorfe,  and  anticipation  of  futifte  punifhment 
:  Mr.  Stewart  next  proems  to  give  an  account  of  the  prin- 

cipal  fyftems  of  moral  philofophers  concerning  the  foundation 
‘  or  moral  obligation.  From  what  he  ftates  on  this  fubjefi  h^ 
concludes,  ‘  that  the  moral  faculty,  confidered  as  'an  aai<1 
'  *  power  of  thd  mind,  differs  from  all  the  others.  The 
.  .*  violation  of  its  authority  fills  us  'with  remorfe ;  on  the  coo 

•  *  trary,  the  greater  the  ‘  iacrifices  we  make  in  obedience  to  0 
'  *'fuggelUonS,  the  greater  are  our.fatisfac^ion  and  triumph,  y 

‘  fiipreme  authority  of  confclenc^,  although  beautifully  defcrilx 


*  A  happier  term  than  moral  fenfe. 
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«  by  many  of  the  ancient  moralifts,  was  not  fufficientiy  attended 
‘  to  by  modern  writers,  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  (ctence 
*  of  ethics,  till  the  time  of  Dr.  Butler.  If  this  diftindion  be^ 
‘  tween  the  moral  faculty,  and  our  other  adive  powers,  be  ac- 
‘  knowledged,  it  is  of  the  IWs  confequence  what  particular 
^  theory  we  adopt  concerning  the  origin  of  our  moral  ideas/— 
The  foregoing  inquiries  concerning  the  moral  conftitution  of 
man,  pr  oceed  on  the  fuppofition,  that  he  has  a  freedom  of  choice 
between  good  and  evil. 

Of  the  various  Branches  of  our  Duty: 

‘  The  different  theories  which  have  been  propofed  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  virtue,  have  arifen  chiefly  from  attenspts  to 
trace  all  the  branches  of  our  duty  to  one  principle  of  iidion; 
fttch  as  rational  felf-love,  benevolence,  juftice,  or  a  difpofition 
to  obey  the  will  of  God.— In  order  to  avoid  thofe  partial  views 
of  the  fubjed,  which  naturally  take  their  rife  from  an  exceflive 
love  of  fimplicit  ,  Mr.  Stewart’s  inquiries  [on  the  fubject  pre¬ 
fixed  as  a  head  ro  this  quotation]  proceed  upon  an  arrangement^ 
which  has  in-all  ages  recommended  itfelf  to  the  common-fenfe 
of  mankind:  This  arrangement  is  founded  on  the  different  ob- 
jeds  to  which  our  duties  relate :  i.  The  Deity ;  2.  Our  fellow- 
creatures;  3;  Ourfelves. — I'hefe  various  duties,  on  a  near 
view  and  examination,  all  agree  with  each  other  in  one  common 
quality,  that  of  being  obligatory  on  rational  ^^nd  voluntary  agents; 
and  they  are  all  enjoined  by  the  fame  authority— the  authority 
'of  confcience.  Thefe  duties,  therefore,  are  but  diflFerent  ar¬ 
ticles  of  one  law,  which  is  properly  expreflTed  by  the  word 


-  i  - 

^  In  the  whole  of  thefe  Outlines  Mr.  Stewart  (hews  leamii^, 
•ability, ^candour,  and  a  warm  regard  to  mankind,  and  what 
conftjtotes  their  higheft  glory,  as  well  as  happineft— virtue, 
fte  thinks  freely  for  himfelf,  without,  aflFeding  to  fearch  for 
'Hofeliies,  where  he  finds  greater  advantajge  in  inveftigating  and 
confirming  the  truth  by  the  juft  reafonings  and  obfervations  of 
^^Cher.men.  The  men  whole  principles. in  morals  he  feems 
®oftIy  to  approve,  as  we  for  our,  own, parts  alfo  do,  are 
Br.  Butler,  Bilhop  of  Durham,  and  the  Iste  Dr.  Adam  Smith, 
^0  may,  not  improbably,  have  drawn  the  firft  idea  or  hint  of 
bis  beautiful  theory  of  moral  fentimenls  from  the  Bilhop’s  fer- 
®onson  human  nature:  in  which  fermons  the  moft  ingenious 
M  learned  prelate  unanfwerably  Ihevys,  that  tl^re  are  other 

O  2  ’  afFe£lions 
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afFe^lions  ot  the  mind  that  are  objects  of  approbation  and  applauie, 
befides  thofe  of  benevolence ;  and  that  rcfentment)  in  certain  cafes, 
is  as  natural  as  gratitude,  or  other  kind  afFe<^ion« — What  is  moft 
charafleriftic  or  difcrimtnative  of  Mr.  Stewart’s  fyftem  of  moral 
philofophy,  will  be  learned  from  the  fhort  quotation  above, 
on  the  variouf  branches  of  our  duty.  He  afcertains,  according  to 
.2  moft  natufal  and  venerable  arrangement,  the  different  fpecics 
of  dOty^  and  (hews  that  they  come  all  in  the  (hape  and  character 
of  being  obligatory  on  rational  and  voluntary  agents ;  that  con- 
fcience  excrcifes  a  fuprcmc  and  an  acknowledged  fuprcmacy  over 
them  all.  Into  whatever  elements  or  component  parts;  into 
whatever  members  this  fovereign  and  dread  tribunal  may  be 
analyfed ;  it  is  enough  for  the  moral  philofopher  to  know,  that 
its  jurifdii^ion  neither  is,  nor  can  be  difputed  by  any  human 
.  being.  From  the  power  of  confcience  the  mind  cannot  fly  any 
more  than  from  itfelf:  it  is  a  part  of  the  mind^  the  mind, 
which  is  its  own  place ;  and  which  of  itfelf  can  make  a  heaven 
of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven.  Even  if  virtue  could  be  rcfolved  into 
rational  felftlove,  this  would  not  form  an  Jr  exemption  from  the 
jurifdidion  of  confcience,  nor  any  argument  agaihft  the  bene¬ 
volence  and  wifdom  of  the  Supreme  Being.  We  (hall  not  he- 
.  fitate,  on  this  fublime^fubje<5,  to  quote  a  little  bbok,  which, 
under  a  ludicrous  title,  unites,  with' foroe  pleafantry  and  fancy, 
a  turn  for  fpeculation.  ‘  Biit,  while  I  cohfefs^^the"  extreme 
^  felfi(hnefs  of  human  nature,  and  acknowledge  that^  a^fmall 
^  grtiin  of  fclf-intereft  overbalances,  for  the  moft  parti-thegc- 
^  nerous  influence  of  focial  affedion  ;  I  admire  that- benevolent 

*  wifdom  which  fortifies  the  power  of  fympathy  by'ia  ddmph- 
cency  in  gratitude,  ainl  by  the  love  of  praife.  T'^hus,  iVith 

‘  admirable  economy,  minifterihg  by  the  ftrongeft  impulfcsof 

*  fclf-love  itfelf  to  the  various  exigencies  of  mankind*^ 

As  to  our  author*s  fpeculatlons  on  man  confidered^as*^ 
member  of  a  political  body,  which  form  the  third  pift  bf  his 
^  ethical  fyftem,  he  has  given  us  only  the  beads  of  the  diffefcftt 
fubjefts  or  articles.  Thefe  (hew  comprehehiive  and  extended 
Views,  and  excite  not  a-  fmall  degree  of  curiofity  to  know  ^ 
lentiments*’Of  fo  accompli (hed  a  philofopher  on  fo  intereftingt 
fubjeft.  '  '  V  '  ^ ' 


*  See  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  Vol.  Chap.  II. 
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Art.  IX.  Obfervatlons  on  Morbid  Po\fom^  Pbagidana^  and 
Canar:  containing  a  comparative  of  the  Theories  of 

Dr,  Swediaur^  Hunter^  Meffrs,  Foot^  Moore^  and  Beu^ 

on  the  Laws  of  the  Venereal  Virus*  And  a  fo  feme  pf^liminary 
Remarks  on  the  Language  and  Mode  of  reafoning  adoptednhf 
Medical  Writers,  By  fofeph  Adams^  of  London^  Surgeon* 
pp.  328.  8vo.  5s.  Johnfon.  London,  1795,  ' 

i  .  •  ■  * 

OUR  readers  will  perceive,  by  the  title  of  this  book,  that  it 
is  itfelf  a  review.  There  is,  indeed,  this  difference,  that 
the  author  comes  forward  with  his  name,  contrarily  to  the  cuf- 
toiri  of  our  fraternity.  As  therefore  he  choofes  to  venture  qa 
fuch  tender  ground,  we  (hall  give  him  the  full  fcope  of  his  own 
powers,  without  engaging  iq^  the  conteft.  This  can  be^donc 
only  by  ftating  the  obje<Sl  of  his  performance,  and  leaying  hin^ 
tofpfeak  for  himfelf,  oft^n  enough  to  enable  our  readers  to  form 
fome  judgment  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  his 

The  firft  chapter  contains  obfervatlons  on  the  language  and 
mode  r  of  reafoning  adopted  by  medical  writers.  Many  ex- 
prei^ons  current  among  them,  are  faid  to  have  no  precife  mean- 
af&xed  to^them,  or  never  to  have  been  defined.  The  term 
^  hereditary  difeafe,’  as  ufed  by  Dr.  Cadogaii  and  Mr.  \yhite, 
is  brought  to  illuftrate  this^  Son[)e  anitnadyerrmns  follow  on 
the  indeterminate  ufe  of  the  word  fciyrhusTon  the  difpiimation, 
^^frPf  Sydenham ;  fermentation  of  Cullen,  Fordycre,  aqd 
others  j  erofion  of  Swediaui*;  an  inaccuracy  of  expreffion  is 
I  taken  n^ice  of  in  Mr.  Abernethy,  which  is  faid  to  produce  an 
erroneous  train  of  reafoning— a  pretty  fevere  remark  follows  on 
Moore's  materia  medico •y  n^t  Icfs  fo  on  Mr.  Jefle  Foote; 
^r.:tofini(h  the  whole,  a  ludicrous  analyfis  of  Dr.  Swediaur'g 
^ofologia  Methodica,  contained  in  his  Pra<3ical  Treatifc  of  the 
yw;rcal  Complaints.  .  ^ 

The  fccond.  chapter  is  on  the  ^  Advantages  of  moi:e  corrc(9t 
\  Lwguage  and  Reafoning,  illuftrated  in  other  Sciences  as  well 
‘  as  in  Medicine.'  In  this  chapter  we  haye^n  illuftration  of  a 

Iheory  built  on  the  unfupported  language  of  the  ancient  fchools, 
•z.  the  dodlrine  of  fuga  vacui. 

He  next  proceeds  to  give  a  (ho;t  analyfis  of  the  mode  of  in- 
introduced  by  Lord  Bacon,  and  illuftrates  the  faperior 
jdvant^es  it  pofiefles  over  the  old  mode'  of  reafoning,  by  mere 
lefinition  and  fyllogifm.  This  is  done  by  tracing  the  hiftory  of 
he  difeovery  of  the  congenital  hernia,  as  purfued  by  Baron 
pllcr,  Mr.  Pott,  and  Mr.  Hunter.  The  medical  reader  will 
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t  me  cngroffed  fo  much  attention,  and  which  is  happily  chofen, 
inafmucb  as  it  exhibits,  in  a  ftriking  point  of  view,  the  accuracy 
of  *  Mr.  Hunter  above  all  his  contemporaries. 

The  fiibjcdt  of  morbid  poifms  commences  in  the  third  chap¬ 
ter.  It  appears  Mr.  Hunter  firft  made  ufe  of  this  epithet  to 
diftinguifh  thofe  animal  poifons  which,  like  that  of  the  viper, 
exift  during  the  healthy  ftate  of  an  animal^  and  which  our  au¬ 
thor  calls  originate  in  order  to  diftin.^uifli  them  from  thofe 
which,  arifing  from  difeafe,  produce  fimilar  cffefls  in  the  fubjedi 
to  which  they  are  imparted,  and  may  be  communicated  to 
others  Thefe,  as  they  arife  from  difeafe,  are  ftyied  morbid 
poifons.  Though  the  venereal  appears  that  which  is  always 
kept  in  view,  yet,  in  order  the  more  accurately  to  trace  the  laws 
peculiar  to  it,  and  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hunter  has  de- 
teSed  them,  the*  author  has  taken  a  review  of  all  the  other  morbid 
poifons  which  produce  ulceration.  In  this  chapter  he  feems  to 
confine  himfelf  to  fuch  as  do  not  produce  critical  fever-t-yaws— 
(ivvens— the  Canadian  difeafe— the  anomalous  ones.  7'hefe  lad 
are  very  numerous,  and  illuftrated  by  cafes  from  different 
tvriters.  The  arrangement  is  taken  from.  Celfus.  The  purpofe 
of  tracing  them  as  early  as  that  writer,  as  well  as  the  abfence  of 
die  true  diagnoftic  fymptoms  of  the  venereal  poifon,  H.duces  the 
author  to  pronounce,  though  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many 
of  the  authors  from  whom  he  quotes,  that  they  were  none  of 
them  derivable  from  that  origin.  Many  of  them  appeared  on 
Che  genitals  (where  only  they  are  deferibed  by  Celfus) ;  others 
on  the  nipples  of  wet-nurfes,  or  the  lips  of  childrens  others ia 
the  gums  from  tranfplanted  teeth 

In  the  third  chapter,  ‘  On  the  firft  local  Aftions  induced  ty 
•‘Morbid  Poifons,*  the  author  gives  a  brief  analyfis  of  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter’s  theory  of  the  progrefs  of  common  ulcers  after  a  lofs  of  fub- 
ftance^  viz.  of  fuppuration,  ulceration,  granulation,  and  cica- 
trifation.  On  the  various  interruptions  that  occur  to  thefe  pro- 
•  cclfes,  is  built  the  general  theory  of  the  phenomena  obfervab!c 
iti  the  firft  local  anions,  or,  as  Mr.  Hunter  calls  them,,  the 
prima  y  ulcers,  from  morbid  poifons.  This  chapter  concludes 

^ith  ihe  folio  win^attempt  at  claffification  ; 

•  • 

•  If  this  diftinftion  of  the  local  aflions  induced  by  morbid  poifons  j 
be  admitted,  it  will  refolve  itfelf  into  the  following  divifion  : 

1.  Slough*  with  confeqQent  fungus  and  fcab,  as  in  yaws. 

2^ . with  fupporation  and  fcab,  as  in  fmall-pox. 

iw— 1^... . .  ■  II  ■  ■■— <— I  I  ■ 

'  *  How  came  our  author  .to  omit  the  fingers  of  accoucheurs.^ 

3.  StOTJC»l 
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'  '  *  *  *  *  ^  -*.•** 

]•  Slovgh»  preceded  by  ulcer,  and  when  feparated' followed  by 
^  *  iincnediate  Ikinning,  as  iu  (eve^al  anooialouji 

poifons.  "  ,  •'  ' 

with  ulceration,  and  each  in  fuccefilon,!  as  in  the 
Sloughing  Phagedaena.  .  ,  i  i 

5.  Ulceration,  kept  up  by  the  irritation  of  the  fccretcd-pds,^as 

in  common  Phagedaetia.  ^ 

'g  I  ■■■■■■  ..  with  a  thickened  edge  and  bafe,  as  in  the 

venereal.  ’  ^ 

,  -  *  1  •  «  .  .  •  ■ 

*  Some  of  the  varieties  have  already  been  noticed,  and  others  will 
occur  in  their  order,  when  we  come  to  confider  the  mode  of  cure.* 

•  I  •  r  ^ 

•,  •*  -  ly  ■  t  ■_  t  i 

The  fifth  chapter  is  ^  Of  the  Mode  of  cure  original  ^^4 
^  medial,  and  pf  the  differencp  between  primary  and  fecondary 
^  Local  Actions.’  Under  ^is  article  tbe^  author  attempt  tp 
prove,  from  the  concurrence  of  his  own  obfervatiqns  with  fpr 
veral  well-known  fa(^F,  that  when  a  lo(is  of  fubftance  is  in* 
dneed  from  a  morbid  poifon,  either  byi  Hough  or  ulceration,  jtb^ 
mode  of  cure  is  not  by  •  granulation  and  pic^tfilatiop,  as  ip 
other  cafes,  but  by  immediate  ikinning.  Xo  this., he  attyjl^Ui^^ 
the  pitting  in  the  fmall-pox,.  the  unrepaired  ravages  m^de  in  ^e 
penis  from  the  venereal  and  other  ulcecatipns  pf  llc.ughs— the 
lofe  of  the  nipple  in  feveral  inftances—and  the  (hortnefs  of  the 
*gum  after  the  cure  of  one  of  the  cafes  deforibed  by  Mr*  Hun¬ 
ter,  as  epnfeouent  on  a  tranfplant^d  tqoth.  It  is  further  re¬ 
marked,  that  this  ikinning-  Ayithout  granulations  is  the  caufe  why 
(ores  of  this  kind,  for  the  moft  part,  heal  fo  rapidly,  as  is  ufu^ly. 
obferved  of  the  chancre,  when  its.  venereal  difppfition  is  renaoved 
\by  mercury.  When  a  floughinefs  remains  about  the  fpfe  a 
fungus  will  be  the  coniequence;  and  the  immediate  )he4ling 
'being  thus  prevented,  the  fore  alfumes  all  the  .properties  of. a 
common  ulcer,  and  granulates  like  it.  Such  is  the  cafe  with 
fome  chancres,  particularly  pn  the  prepuce ;  and  fuch  is  the  cqfe 
where  fmalLpox  puftules  leave  no  pits.  On  the  fubje£t  of  this 
bft  difeafe  the  author  makes  a  variety  of  important  remarks, 
tending  to  explain  the  caufesipfthe  advantages  derived  froni  the 
cold  treatment  from  inoculation,  and  of  the  general  fatality  of 
the  difeafe  to  the  foetus.  The  fmall-pox  is  faid  to  bo  different 
from  the  venereal,  and  many  other  morbid  poifons,  in  one  par¬ 
ticular,  namely,  that  the  primary  puftule,  or  part  inoculated, 
has  all  the  properties  of  the  feepndayy  puftules,,  or  thofr:  which 
arife  from,  abforption.  In  the  venereal,  on  the  contrary,  tlic 
^chjncre  has  none  of  the  properties  of  the  fecondary  ulcers  or 
blotches  on  the  (kin.  The  fame  peculiarity ‘extends  to  the 
manner  of  healing.  In  the  fmaU-poXvi  ibt  of  (uhftanpe  is 

Q  4  ’  not 
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not  reftored,  either  in  the  inoculated. or  fecondary  puftules,  %n'. ' 
lefs  fungus  arifes  before  (kinning  takes  place.  In  the  venereal 
and  feveral  otber^  this  proper^  is  confined  to  the  primary 
ulcers,  all  thie  i^ondary  ones  granulating  like  tbofe  which  arife 
from  any  other  caufe.  Such  are  the  remarks  made  by  our  au- 
and  we  believe  by  him  alone,  on  the  ipecific  difference  of 
ulcers  from  morbid  poifons.  How  far  they  are  juft,  we  ihall 
not  take  upon  ourfcives  to  determine,  without  a  cloler  obferva- 
tion  than  can  be  expeded  of  us  in  this  ftage  of  the  difeovery. 
This  chapter  concludes  with  feme 'practical  remarks  on  ^  the 

*  adions  excited  by  mercury/  v  r*  =  ju 

The  lixth  chapter  contains  feme  ^  Particulars  not  reduceab)e<i 

*  under  the  former  Heads;  with  Conjectures  on  the  Origin  of 

*  fomc  Morbid  Poifons.* 

The  feventh  is  perhaps  the  moft  important  of  any,  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  a  difeafe  confeffedly  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  and  the 
diagnofis  of  which  is,  for  the  moft  part,  only  the  fentence  of  a 
paintul  death.  The  author  begins  the  fubjecS  of  cancer  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  fix  a  precife  meaning  to  the  word.  With  this  view 
he  confines  what  is  ufually  called  the  true  cancer,  originating 
in  icirrhus,  to  the  term  carcinoma^  and  admits  cancer  as  a  ge^ 
neral  term,  in  all  the  ienfes  in  which  it  is  commonly  ufed.  ]  The 
feirrhus,  which  ends  in  cancer,  or,  to  ufe  bis  own  langulige,^ 
the  early  ftage  of  carcinoma,  he  confideiw  as  a  fpecies  of  hydatic,: 
filled  with  different  fluids  in  different,  and  ofteii  in^khe  iiune^i 
fubjeCf.  Admitting  the  principle  of  vitality  and  power  eJf 
tiplication  in  thefe  fubftances,  as  afferted  by  i^veral  autborBjihe<> 
Teems  to  infer,  that  the  induration,  or,  as  he  calls  it^i^  the 
gus  formed  near  the  furface,  is  a  kind  of  nidus  to  preventTup-  l 
puration,  when  any  of  the  hydatids  undergo  that  change, ^whick^ 
he  has  confidcred  as  confequent  on  their  lofs  of  life.  -'That  for  ^ 
this  purpofe,  after  ulceration  has  taken  place,  the  fungHrng^rio^^* 
cefs  is  continued  in  every  part  where  any  hydatid  retains  its 
life«  When  this  ceafes  to  be  the  cafe,  the  tunic  of  the  deH 
hydatid  is  feparated,  and,  to  common  obfervers,  appears  Irke  a 
flough.  If  all  the  hydatids  are  feparated  in  this  manner  from  a 
part  near  the  edges,  the  wound  will  fkin  over  or  contra<S  in  that 
part,  and,  if  there  are  no  dead  hydatids  remaining,  the  Whole 
furface  of  the  carcinoma  may  for  a  time  be  fkinned  over,  but 
that  this  will  prove  only  a  fufpenfion  of  the  difeafe;  and  that 
ulceration  will  again  commence,  whenever  an  hydatid  undergoes 
that  change  which  renders  the  reparation  of  it  unneceffary.  Ia 
this  manner  the  author  ‘attem^s  to  account  for  the  alternate 
fun^ting  andulcerating  procefies,  that  take  place  in  cancers,  as 
well  for  the  peculiaritv  of  their  difeharge,  the  frequent  reparation 
of  Houghs,  and  occnonal  amendment  with  which  feme  patients 

are 
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ire  flattered;  and,  laftly,  the  variety^ of  fbrnnS) the  diieafelputs  : 
00,  which  he  attributes  t>  the  different  propej^ies  of  the  hydai  J 
tids,  the  lize  of  them,  and  the  raprdiiy  with  -  hicb  they  fill,  or  ., 
go  through  their  various  changes  This- chapter  xroncludes  r 
with  fome  obfervations  on  the  difference  between  the  above  Je-*  *. 
feribed  difeafe,  and  the  moft  common  cancer  in  utero^  which  we.j 
are  told,  on  the  authority  of  Aretaeus,  Morgagni,  and  Huntor^u 
as  well  as  the  obfervations  of  the  author,  only  relemble  eadha 
other  in  being  incurable*  Some  pointed  remarks  follow  on  thert 
llowprogrefs  of  the  art  in  thefe  difeafes,  and  a  propofal  for  thhT 
only  method  by  which,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  it  can  ever  be  ^ 
improved.  *  * 

fThe  eighth  chapter  touches  on  fuch  tender  ground,  that  eafily 
as  our  author  feems  to  treat  it,  with  his  name  affixed  to  his  title* 
page,  wc  fhall  Mt  avail  ourfelves  of  our  obfeurity  to  follow  his 
example,  any  further  tharrto  let  him  fpeak  for  himfelf,  as,  to 
do  him  juftice,  he  has  pretty  freely  permitted  others  to  do.  The  . 
title  of  the  chapter  gives  fome  earneft  of  what  may  be  expelled,  : 

^  Comparative  View  of  the  Theories  of  Drs.  Foart  Simmons^ 

*  and  Swediaur,  John  Hunter,  MeflVs.  Foot,  Moore,  and  Bdl| 

<  on^tbe  Laws  of  the/ Venereal  Virus;  with  an  Inquiry  how  fer  » 

^  theopinions/of  iMr.  Hunter  are  confirmed  by  fadls  admitteda 

♦  hy  Boerhaave,  Aftruc,  and  other  writers  of  reputation/  The  > 
remarksdon  Drai<Suximon$  are  very  few,  though  tolerably.; 
ptiiHied.).iDr.  Swediaur  receives  no  quarters.-  It  is  only.  In*  ' 

fmall  part  of  his  book  that  is  reviewed ;  but  this,  in  the 
opiliipncofLtht  writer,  is  fo  full  of  inaccuracies,  as  to  render  a 
further  examination  of  it  too  tedious  to  impofe  on  his  readers. 
iLi^  tO.be  remarked,  that  he  feems  altogether  to  excufe  Dr. 
Swtdiaujf  from  a  charge  which  has  been  often  brought  againft 
hifi^  that  of  publifbing  fome  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  difeoveries  before.’ 
theoioveiicor^  By  our  author’s  account,  this  was  impoffible,  ;as 
thcitwo.fcetn  to  have  nothing  in  common*  i/  .  ^  t 

iTbe  review  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  opinions  follows*  Thte,*  as* 
oiif  readers  will  eafily  fuppofe,  occupies, the  naoft  confiderable  . 
pvbriolt  is  intfi’duced  by  an  apology  for  ^Mr*  Hunter’s  mode  oi  \ 
^oning,'  and  the  awkwardnefs  of  his  ttyle.  After  which,  his 
dtimvta  the  difeovery  of  gonorrhoea  being  unattended  with 
is  afferted,  and  the  caufe  of  the  two  difeafes.  io  different  as 
gonorrhoea  and  chancre,* lariftng  from  the  fame  in. edt ion,  is  in 


^  Sec  Tranfa6Iions  of  a  Society  for^the  Improvemeiit  of  Medical  ^ 
^od  Chirurgical  Knowledge,  Art.  3d;  alfo  Balio’s  ^  Morbid  ^Ana* 

ISQt  .  ■  i  T!  t-  ■  .  ^ 

itn-  ,  •  1  >  f  "  ^  part 
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part  explained.  The.  full,  inquiry  into  this  laft  fubje^  is  rc. 
£^red  to  the  examination  of  Mr.  Bell,  who  maintains  a  difFerent 
theory.  The  progrcfs  of  the  ulcer,  or  chancre,  is  next  dc- 
feribed,  according  to  Mr.  Hunter ;  and  an  attempt  is  eafily  dif. 
covered  to  give  that  author  the  credit  of  having  obferved  that 
chancres  heal  without  granulation.  With  what  Aiccefs  this  ij 
9c:coni{^i(beci,  or  how  far  the  fa(^  itfelf  is  eftablifhed,  we  dull 
not  take  upon  ourfelves  to  determine^  having  already  acknow* 
kdged,  that  this  part  of  the  fubje6l  is  at  prefent  new  to  us. 

.  But  what  feems  moft  to  engage  our  author’s  attention  is, 
Aat  Mr.  Hunter  alone,  of  all  the  numerous  writers  who  have 
hitherto  undertaken  the  talk 


xplaitis  the  caufe  of  the  re* 
uppearance  of  the  difeafe  after  it  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  ful^ 
dued  by  mercury.  The  fa£f  itfelf  (that  the  difeafe  does  re¬ 
appear  when  fuppofed  to  be  fubdued)  is  fbewn  to  haye  been  ad* 
mitted  by  every  writer  of  refpedability.  The  author  traces  it 
in  Huftman,  Boerhaave,  Aftruc,  Turner,  and  -  Sydenham.  It 
u  aflerted,  that  more  modern  writers  admit,  while  they  attempt 
to  difprove  it ;  that  it  is  eafily  difcovered  in  Chapman,  Swediaur, 


and  even  Mr.  Jefle  Foote;  and  that  Mr.  Bell  alone  has  fo  en* 
tirely  paffed  it  over,  as  not  even  to  make  the  prevention  of  it  t 
iiibje£l  of  inquiry.  The  refult  of  all  thefe  remarks  is,  that,,  ip 
the  author’s  opinion,  .writers  of  the  beft  credit  have  acknow. 
kdged  their  incapacity  to  account  for  this  peculiarity  of  the  di^ 
eak,  to  know  in  what  cafes  they  were  to  expeA  it,,  or  how  to 
prevent  it;  while  others,  of  more  confidence,  have.dQne  ii<i. 
thing  towards  elucidating  the  fubjed.  Mr.  Hunter  has  tal;(p 
difierent  ground  from  any  of  them,  and  founded  a  theory  which, 
while  it  was  unknown  to  all  former  writers,  is  faid  to  be  coq- 
firmed  by  the  very  opinions  erroneoulW  formed  by  them.  i 

Though  the  arguments  on  which  Mr.  Hunter’s  theory  is  fup* 
ported  are  few  and  fimple,  yet  their  novelty  would  require  a 
longer  inveftigatlon  of  former  opinions,  than  our  limits  adtnit. 
We  mud  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  before  lis, 
-which  being  itfelf  an  epitome,  it-  would  be  difficult  for  us  to 
Iborten.  This  theory  is  further  illuftrated  by  a  review  of  the 
otnedions  that  have  been  made  to  it.  Dr.  Swediaur  and  Mr> 
Moore  are  again  brought  forward  on  this  occafion,  and  are 
treated  not  only  as  if  ^y  had  no  cleau  idea  of  Mr.  Hunter’s 
meaning,  but  as  if  they  had  no  precife  meaning  of  their  own. 
This  fedion  concludes  with  fome  objedions  the  author  ventures 
to  dart  againd  one  part  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  theory. 

Mr.  Foote  comes  next  under  our  author’s  review. 

After  the  account  we  have  given  of  his  manner  of  treating  Mr. 
Hunter,  it  will  not'be  expeded  Mr.  Foote  can  cxped-any  qnat* 


Adatns’j  Ohftrvaiiom  on  Morhtd  Poifins^  fefr.  2T^* 

Three  publications  by  that  author  arc,  as  it  were,  con- 
folidated  into  one,  viz.  his  *  Obfervations  on  Mr.  Hunter'— 
his  ‘  Leisures  on  the  Venereal  Difeafe' — and  ‘  A  new  difeovered 
i  Fa£t.*  All  thefe,  Mr.  Adams  ventures  to  aflerr,  are  in  direft 
contradiftion  with  each  other.  That  the  ‘  Obfervations'  con¬ 
tain  pofitive  objediions  againft  the  theories  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
irhich  the  writer  is  not  aChamed  of  adopting  himfelf  in  his 
<  Leflures' — of  adopting,  we  (hould  have  faid,  in  part ;  for  if 
the  rchrenccs  are  fairly  tranferibed,  it  would  appear  that  Mr. 
Foote  is  fo  far  incapable  of  underftanding  theories  he  is  ready  to 
purloin,  as  to  render  them  contradicfory.to  the  pofiiions  he  lays 
down,  and  even  to  common-fenfe.  Our  author  goes  ftill  fur¬ 
ther,  and  fuggefts,  that  the  fame  perfon  could  not  be  the  writer 
cl  ihc  thret  different  works  pubiifhed  under  the  fame  nanae.. 

t'Ven  attacks  Mr.  Foote’s  knowledge  of  the  languages  he 
wntures  to  make  ufe  of,  and  of  his  own ;  concluding  with  an 
inference,  of  wh  ch  we  (hall  take  no  other  notice  than  to  ob- 
ferve,*  that,  if  faiily  ftated  by  our  aurh<^r,  it  feems  to  retire 
I  Mr.  Footers  ferious  explanation-  (pages  275  and  276);  This 
paffage  IS  made  ufe  of  to  introduce  a  comparative  view  of  the 
character  and  talents  of  Dr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Pott,  and  John  Hun¬ 
ter.  Perhaps  our  readt  rs  will  wonder  what  this  has  to  do  with 
•  Obfervations  on  Morbid  Poifons.'  The  paiTage  from  Mr. 
Foote  may  be  feme  apology  for  contraftir.g  Mr.  Pott  with 
Hunt  r;  but  we  are  entirely  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  intiro- 
dutlion  of  Dr.  Hunter  on  thi*^  occaiion, . and  ftill  more  fo  for 
the  fevere  remarks  on  the  temper  of  that  celebrated  charaifter, 
without  a  fyliable  on  his  univeiially  admitted  tafents  as  a  lec¬ 
turer,  a  demonftrator,  and  a  philofopher.  The  contraft  be¬ 
tween  the  other  two  having  more  propriety, ^nd  fome  pointy  wc 
fcaW  prefent  it  to  our  readers  : 

*  But  if  it  was  improper  thus  to  oppofe  charaflers  to  eachothtr 

wha  were  difpbfed  to  live  in  harmony,  it  is  not  lefs  unfair  to  make 
coiDfarifons  l^tween  talents  fo  different.  Mr  Pott  is  never  fo  aptly 
deferibed  as.  when  he  is  called  the  ornament  of  the  profeffion : 
Qcitainly  adorned  every  thing  he  took  in  hand.  While  Mr.  Hunter* 
wad'd iiigently  and  attentively  examining  the  ground-plot,  and  feemed 
fearful  ^  being  interrupted  in  fecuring  his  foundation,  the  other  had 
already  prepared  the  fluttering  genii  that  were  to  embelliih  the  ar¬ 
cades  ;  and  if  perchance  the  weaknefs  •  or  obliquity  of  a  coiutnn 
ihbuld  to  a  faflidious  critic,  fugged  a  doubt  on  the  duration  of  the 
fourc  ftrudture  ;  the  attention  of  the  fpedlator  was  never Tuffered  to 
dwell  upon  it,  but  engroffed  entirely  by  the.  talWiand  propriety  of 
the  enrichments.  ^  •  , 

*  Mr.  Hunter,  when  iattsfied  of  the  flrinncfs  of  his  ground,  was 
^  anxious  to  be  uoderdood.  Having  no  tade  or  fcientific  ambition 

beyond 
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beyond  his  refearchei  into  nature,  and  aware  of  the  difficulties  that, 
attend  fucb  invelHgations,  he  thought  it  enough  if  he  could  by  any 
means  convey  the  refult  of  his  inquiries  to  his  hearers.  His  manner 
was  frequentry  urfgrateful,  his  illuftrations  coarfe,  his  language  al. 
ways  unadorned.  But  Mr.  Pott  feemed  condantly  to  have  in  view 

,  ‘Non  fat  is  eft  pulcb^a  ejft  polimaia  dulda  /unto 
Et  quocunqui  wlent  animum  auditeris  agunto. 

*  In  the  theatre,  his  fiyle  of  operating  was  ekgant  at  the  ageef 
feventy.  In  converfadon,  he  was  always  brilliant  and  corredi;  in 
compofidon  tafteful,  energetic,  and  interefting;  in  the  ledlure-roon, 
eloquent  and  perfpicuous.  It  was  not  enough  that  he  feduced  the  at. 
tendon  by  the  improvements  he  introduced ;  the  errors  of  hU  prede- 
ceflfors  muft  be  glanced  at,  and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting,  our 
more  remote  forefathers  *  muft  be  introduqed,  and  the  names  of 
Celfus,  Fallopius,  Fabricius  ab  aqua  pendente,  Hildanus,  and  others, 
were  brought  forward  to  heighten  the  antithefis,  flatter  the  vanity  of 
the  riling  generation,  and  difplay  the  extent  of  his  own  erudition. 
Nor  was  the  contraft  greater  in  confultadon.  Mr.  Pott,  as  his  bio¬ 
grapher  remarks,  was  ^  prompt  in  judgment,  rapid  in  decifionf.* 

Hunter,  while  inquiring  into  a  cafe,  (eemed  engaged  in  an  ex¬ 
perimental  inveftigadon,  and  never  fcrupled  to  acknowledge  himfelf 
ignorant,  where  he  could  not  fatisfa^only  make  up  his  mind.  Ta¬ 
lents  fo  different  were  lefs  expofed  to  rivalfhip ;  and>  if  any  exifted,, 
k  was  reftrained  by  native  good  fenfe,  and  an  attendon  to  propriety 
on  both  fidcs.  •  ‘  ; 

•  1  li^g  pardon  of  my  reader  for  this  narrative  fpcciraen  of 

*  laudator  temporis  affi/  But  if  he  feels  with  me  at  the  recolledlion, 
of  *  thofe  rare  men  that  taught  in  thofc  rare  days,*  he  will  hot  think" 
^e  digrelBon  long.  If  he  only  knows  them  by  their  works  '(and  in 
thefe  who  can  be  ignorant  of  them  ?),  he  cannot  be  difpleafed  at  ^e-^* 
ing  thus  perfonally  introduced  to  them.~But  having  turned  my  re- 
coUeAion  to  that  period,  when  the  only  bufinefs  of  life  was  to  learn, ^ 
and  ^  the  means  of  improvement  always  at  hand — to  feenes  which, i 
Kig  ali  others,  are  heightened  by  being  viewed  in  a  reflef^ing  me¬ 
dium  9  and  which,  in  propordon  as  we  retreat  from  them,  blend  with 
a  more  enchanting  fonnHs  their  various  colours,  and  fmooth  all  their 
little  alpefides  ^'Having  thus  far  indulged  the  tranfidon  of  ideas,  1 
fhaV,  without  further  apology,  cdnclude  the  fubjeft  With  a  fentence 
which  is  always  obtruding  iefeif  whenever  thefe  charafters  are  con- 
trafted,  and  which  is  as  appofite  as  any  can  be,  that  compares  Indi; 
vidoals  to  a  nation,  f  Athenieniiom  res  'geftte  ficuti  ego  exiftimo 

*  fans  ampla^  magnifiesque  fuere ;  verum  aliqiianto  minores  tamcn 

*  *  * 

*  A  common  term  with  him  in  lefluring. 

f  See  his  epitaph  in  Earle’s  ediuon  of  his  works. 

-  •  f  ,quam 
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<  qu9tn  memoria  feruntur.  Sed  quia  provenere  ibi  fcriptorum  magnA 
.«  ingenia,  per  terrarum  orbem  Athenienfium  faCla  pro  maximis  cele- 
t  brantur.  At  populo  Romano  nunquam  ea  copia  fuit ;  quia  pru«^ 

<  denciffimus  quifque  maxlme  negotiofus  erac :  ingenium  neiqp  fine 

<  corpore  cxcercebai  *.•  ^ 

Mr.  Bell  is  the  lad  writer  noticed  by  our  author.  If  is  im-  . 
poffible  not  to  make  one  remark  on  this  part  of  the  work.  If 
Mr.  Bell  deferved  all  the  feverity,  not  to  fay  contempt,  with 
which  he  is  occafionally  treated,  there  could  be  no  propriety  in 
appropriating  nearly  50  pages  of  tolerably  clofe  printing,  to  a 
critique  on  his  produdion.  Were  we  to  attempt  ever  (o  ifhort 
ananalyfis  of  it,  we  fhould  be. offering,  as  we  before  obferved, 
an  epitome  of  an  epitome,  or  critique  upon  critique.  Thqt 
Mr.  Bell  has  many  defencelefs  points,  is  very  certain  ;  but  whe¬ 
ther  he  is  as .  vulnerable  as  his  antagonift  choofes  to  confidei? 
him,  muft  remain  to  l?e  proved.  '  As  the  work  before  us  cannot 
be  confidered  too  trifling  to  deferve  a  reply,  we  (hall  leave  that 
talk  to  Mr.  Bell ;  ‘  the  fluency  of  whofe  pen,^  to  ufe  our  au¬ 
thor’s  language,  will  be  more  than  equal  to  the  undertaking.. 

Ifj,  the  author^s  obfervations  are  well  founded,  and  .  they  ^ 
feem  fupported  by  fads  admitted  by  other  writers,  the  dif- 
crimination  of  feveral  *  morbid  poifons,  heretofore  confounded  ' 
with  the  venereal,  is  certainly  an  important  attempt.  The  re- 
matk,  too,  that  the  lofs  of  fubftance  induced  from  fuch  caufes  i^ 
not  reftored  by,  granulation,  iinlefs  where  fungus  prevents  (kin- 
ingj  ly^npt  left  important,  and  may  hereafter  lead  to  a  dilcrimi- 
niti^  likween  the  ulcers  from  morbid  poifons  and  other  caufes. 
If^tb^  theory  of, cancer  is  well  founded,  it  muft  lead.toa  new 
m^tbpd  of  treatment,  and  will  at  once  account  for  the  failure  of 
fuQ^ef^  in  all  former  attempts— if  ill-founded,  it  may  at  leaft  in- 
furgeons  to  attempt  a  diagnoiis  of  a  difeafe  hitherto  unde- 
finedfcu  Of  the  importance  of  the  reft  of  the  work  it  is  unneJC^  ^ 
cefloryto  fay  any  thing.  •  The  improvement  with  which  Mr., 
Hunter  has  enriched  the  pathological  knowledge  of  a  to6"com-  , 
mon^difeafe,  is  acknowledged  by  all;  I^or  are  his  votaries 
teady.  admit  the  obfeurity  of  his  ftyle,  and  the  unneceffa^  ^ 
prolixity  of  his  treatife.  In  our  opinion,  the  author  ,  has  eluci¬ 
dated  his  friend’s  theory ;  whether  he  lias  confirmed  it  or  not, 
we  fhall  leave  to  the  decifion  of  others ;  and  it  would  be  doing 
him  great  injuflice  not  to  admit  that  his  work  bears  every  mark 
of  the  clofeft  application  and  moft  enlarged  inquiry. 


♦  r  O  ‘  ^ 
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Befiiics  the  unneceiTary  feverity  we  have  before  had  occafioii 
to  remark,  wc  cannot  with  jaftice  pafs  over  the  great  number  of 
inaccuracies  in  the  inrTpreffion.  We  muft  alfo  regret,  that  ins 
work  confifting  of  fuch  a  variety  of  matter,  the  different  parti 
have  not  been  kept  more  difttndl.  In  the  chapter  on  the  Ian. 
guage  of  medical  writers,  we  have  the  objedtion  to  the  com. 
mdn  opinion  of  the  formation  of  pus.  In  that  ‘  of  the  firft  local 
^  a£Hons  induced  by  morbid  poifons,’  Mr.  Hunter’s  theory  is 
explained.  In  a  fubfequent  one  on  gonorrhoea,  fome  objeftions 
to  it  are  anfwcred;  and,  laftly,  in  confidering  Mr,  Foote’s 
writings  the  fubjeif  is  clofed.  The  fame  may  be  urged,  of  the 
arguments  to  prove  the  exiftence  of  orher  morbid  poifons,  bi- 
fherto  miftaken  for  the  venereal  Thii  is  begun,  and  traced 
with  tolerable  (atisfaftion,  in  the  firft  divifion  of  morbid  poifoni, 
It  is  afterwards  refumed  in  the  chapter  on  cancers,  where  the 
fecondary  ulcers  are  traced  with  more  exaftnefs  than  before,  to 
the  time  of  Celfus;  and,  laftly,  Jn  confidering  Mr.  Bells  de- 
feription  6f  the  ftcondary  venereal  ulcers,  the  fubjeft  is  traced 
with  a  precifion  which  might,  with  more  propriety,  have  been 
introduced  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  work.  Whether  our  au- 
thor’s  objedl  wns  to  avoid  repetition,  as  he  might  conceive  it 
ncceflary  to  anfwcr  Mr.  Hunter’s  antagonifts  in  all  thefe  points, 
wc  pretend  not  to  determine ;  tut  are  certain  that  the  force  of 
many  of  the  arguments  is  much  weakened  by  being  thus 
disjointed. 

'Art.  X.  A  View  of  the  Caufes  and  Progrefs  of  the  Frtnch  iJ/- 
volution.  By  fohn  Moore^  M.  D.  In  Two  Volumes,  pp.  1054. 

•  8v6.  Robinfons.  London,  1795*^ 

general  impreffion  that  remains  uppermoft  on  ouf 
minds,  on  the  perufal  and  recolIe£fion  of  Dr.  Moore’s 
V other  writings,  his  View  of  Society  and  Manners;  his  Trav^ 
^in  France,  &c. ;  Zelucco;  and  his  Journal  of  what  paffed  in 
prance  in  1789*90;  is,  that  he  is  an  intelligent  and  penetrating 
tsbfcrver  of  men  and  manners;  that 'he  has  made  the  nature « 
the  human  mind,  and  efpecially  the  difguifes  of  felf-love,  the 
illufions  of  the  imagination,  and  the  conduct  of  the  paiTions,  his 
particular  ftudy.  On  thefe  he  has  a  vigilant  and  (harp  eye,  2s 
w  they  are  developed  and  difplayed  not  only  by  great  and  important 
events,  Imt-by  cifcumftanccs  many  of  them,  in  the  fight  of  ail 
.  but  moral  and  political  philofopbers,  light  and  trivial.  To  s 
fpecies  of  fly  or  dry  humour,  lefs  captivating  on  account 
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teries,  he  has  the  appearance  of  beings  to  almoft  all  of  them^ 
a  particular  friend.  He  fwells  his  volumes  with  large  extra<^is 
from  other  writers ;  fomctimes  acknowledged,  as  in  the  in- 
ftances  of  the  extrails  from  Mirabeau,  Marat,  &c.  in  the  vo¬ 
lumes  under  review;  at  others  not  acknowledged,  as  in  his 
jjiftorical  dedudlions  concerning  Venice,  and  other  ftates,  in 
feme  of  his  former  publications.  He  is  always  at  great  pains  to 
colledl  jokes,  which,  it  would  appear,  he  keeps  by  him  in  a 
memorandum  book,  as  Cicero  did  a  number  of  exordia  or  pre¬ 
faces,  that,  by  occafionallyfglancing  over  them  on  different  oc- 
cafions,  he.  may  find  feme  new  affociation  of  ideas  under  which 
to  introduce. them ;  .  . 

I 

Condo  it  componoy  qua  mox  dtpromere  pojjim-^ 

Adagni  formica  tabor is^  , 

^  0>v  trahit  quodcumque  poiejt  ai^ut  addit  acervo, — HoR  AT. 

iWe  loeet'with  manyjefts,  or  pleafant  (lories,  not  always  new, 
but  generally  aptly  introduced;  though  his  define  of  being 
thought  a  man  of  wit  and  humour,  which  is  by  no  means  his 
forte^-vfometimes^  carries  him  into  laboured  affedtations,  and  at 
o^ers  into  levities  very  uncongenial  with  the  general  tone  or 
emotion' that  the  fubjedl  of  his  obfervations  is  naturally  fitted  to 
nifplre*M  In  (hort,  the  curls  .of  humour  with  which  he  is  at  fo 
much  pains  to  adorn  his  pericranium,  are  not  fo  often  natural 
ringlets,  as  what  the  French  philofophers,  who  give  the  meta- 
iphyfical  principles  even  of  drefs,  raifing  their  ftyle  to  the  fub- 
Iv^y  of  philofbphical  phrafeology,  call  chevnux  emprunth*. 
In  plain  language,  the  jokes  with  which  he  relieves  his  volumes 
arc  not  his  own  hair  but  a  wig.  Under  this  wig,  however,  well 
itented  and  well  powdered,  our  arch  old  Dodlor  delivers  manyv 
a  plcafing  as  well  as  profitable  lediure  for  the  health  of  the  mind. 
He  mingles  the  utile  with  the  dulce  to  his  reader,,  without  for¬ 
getting  himfelf;  for  we  cannot  but  obferve,  that  in  all  the 
publications  of  Dr.  Moore,  the  management  of  a  book-maker 
very  prominent ;  but  in  none  of  them  more,  nor  indeed  fo 


*  Pourquot  Monf.  le  Dodleur  et  il  orne  d'enorme  quantite  des 
chevreux  einpruntes  ?  &c. — Buffon  I’Hift.  Nat.  dc  THomme. 

much 


yp 
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contained  in  a  very  fmalLcompafs — nay,  to  a  found  critied 
judgment,  a  clofe  and  clear  deduction  of  the  general  principles; 
paflions,  and  events,  that  produced  the  revolution  of  France^ 
unencumbered  with  fo^much  narration  and  far-fetched*  jofces^ 
and  other  particulars,  like  the  Abbe  St.  Real’s  account  of  tke 
revolution  of  Venice,  would  have  afforded  a  purer,  a  more 
fcTcntific,  and,  as  it  were,  mathematical  kind  of  fatis&dioi^ 
than  the  mifcellany  before  us  ;  in  which  the  main  point  is  often 
(haded,  and  kept  out  of  view,  by  a  redundancy  of  ,refie6hons 
repetitions,  and  digreffions.  Such  a  pure,  chafte,  conneded) 
and  rapid  narrative  and  defeription  of  the  caufes  and  progrefs  of 
the  French  revolution  is  yet  a  defidcratum  in  the  literary  world** 
It  is  remarkable  that  Dr.  Moore^  in  this  publication,  never  once 
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much  fo,  as  in  this;  the  appe^nce^of  which  fb  foon  after  his 
Journal,  in  which  he  goes  over  the  (amc  ground,  we  confefs^ 
furprifed  us.  He  has,  indeed,  thrown  a  greater  degree  of  nb, 
yelty  into  this  publication,  and  diverfity  from  his  laft,  than  wt 
cxpe<5fed  ;  itill,  however,  the  field  he  treads  is  the  fame  *,  and  he 
himfelf  acknowledges  it  to  be  fo  in  page  3$  of  Vol.  11. *  ‘  The 
^  author  of  this  narrative. ’-—Critics,  very  juftly,  make  a  diftinc- 
tion  between  annals,  and  ftill  more  between  journals  and  legi. 
timate  biftory :  but  where  and  when  did  ever*annalift  follow  up 
his  annals,  or  journalift  his  journal,  fo  fuddenly  with  a  new  View 
of  the  fccnes  deferibed,  uuder  the  relation  or  connexion  of  oaufe 
and  effed  ?  If  Dr.  Moore  thought  that  he  perceived  the  prin¬ 
cipal  caufes  fo  foon  after  the  produ£Uon  of  the  efle£l$;  a 
pamphlet,  or  a  fmall  volume,  to  be  furniihed  to  readers  a 
(mall  price,  and  to  be  bound  up  with  bis  Jourrialf  a  kind  of 
appendix,  might  have  fufficed  for  the  purpofe  of  conveying  fea. 
fpnable  inftrudtion  to  the  world;  and  the  more* clear  and  un* 
queftionable  the  caufes,  the  more  they tadrhitted  of/ brevity Vf 
cxpofition.  The  Dodlor  might  have  ferved  up  his  refle(^ions 
bn, the  caufes  as  a  defert  to  the  entertainment  he  gave'^us  in  h\i 
(irft  and  fecond  courfej^(lft  and  2d  vol.)  oflTournals.-  Rut 
has  chofen  to  mix  both  in  the  form  of  a  hatti';  ^d  we  will  do 
^ur  ingenious  cook  the  juftice  to  fay,  that  it  faf>  from  being 
either  unuholefome  or  unpalatable-*rthough  alPthe  whdefonfte, 
and  not  a  little  of  the  palatable,  ino^redients  midit  have  been 


♦  The  bed  narrative  that  has  yet  been  given  of  the  French  revolii- 
tioe,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  that  In  the  New  Annual  Regifter  for  179O1 
179a*.** and  1793*  Time,  however,  will  enable  fome  future  hifto- 
riao^to  giye.m-iiarrative  of  that  event  more  pure,  rapid,  andfatis^ 

fa^oi^»  M  •  >7  tT't?.  I.  ,  - 
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.  yi^^s  J^ewxf  tbeXlauftt  and P^tgrtfs,  &V«  JJ2 1 

Dr.  Moor^y  in  the  beginning  of  his  work,  .traces  the  circum-, 
jtancR  which  produc^  that  diftinguifliing  feature  in  the  cha-. 
j^rof  the  French’for  fome  ages  back,  deVoti’oh  to  their  king,, 
as  well  asi  others  frotp  which  it  underwent  fome  degree  of  Va- 
liation'and  abatement.’  It  was  railed  by  Louis  XfV.i  fom^- 
labat  diminilhed  during  the  minority  and  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. ; 
but  feemed  to  te  on  the  point  of  revivification,  in  all  its  force, 
at  the  acceffion  of  Louis’XVI.  ‘‘In  the  candour,  affabiirty, 

‘  love  of  juftice,  which  appeared'  in  the  young  king,  the 
nation  found  a  refemblan'ce.  with  the  charat^er  of  its  laft 
‘  Henry,  whofe  memory  was'  cheri^ed  with  filial  veneration. 

»  TTie  y<wng  queen  united  in  her  perfon  many  qualities  which 
‘  might  have  been  expelled  to  render  her  popular  in  any  ebuntr)^. 
‘  liut  peculiarly  in  France — beauty,  good  humour,  gaiety,’  and  k 
♦  great  defire ‘of  pleafing ;  preferring  aiFability.  to  etiquette,  and 
t  the  maoners.  of  the  nation  to  which  (he  had  edme  to  thofe  of 
‘  that  which  (he.  had  left;  and  forming  a  bond  of  union' be- 
‘  t^en  fite  two  which •promife’d  a  termination  to  long  flvallhi^, 

‘  and  a  coihmcncem'eijt'bf  miitual’fupport'  khd  prbfpenty.’ 

thi$  time,  njany  circumftanms  had  been  introduced  info . 
■  Fnnce'of  ah  oppofite  tendency,  'wbich  Dr.' Moore,  wifo'  gfea^j 
H  propriety  .on  his'fubjefl,  enutheratesi  'as  aVpiritof  phiiofophick!', 
ldilcuCoA;,land  the-ihfiuence  of Increafing  literature,  commerce,. 
Hand' riches,  by'hrhich  toany  ancient' prejudices,  favourable  to  mrib 
■narchy, 'were  weakened ‘or  effaced.*  With  thefe  circumftances. 
Htheene  and'familia'rltyTiow  introduced  into  the  court  concurred. 
I'm  tbmr  c^nitioh— and  out  of  eafe  and  familiarity,  fpriihg 
■callous  oficaluinny,  which  afterwards. became  ah  engine  in  the. 
■hands  of  fodition.  Among  foe  more  immediate  caufes  of  the 
!  Haench  revolution,  he  mentions  the  '‘part  which  France  took  in 
,  lnj^xMt  of  American  independence  ;  the  abolitibii  of  foe  houfe- . 
.■(^  troops  of  France ;  the  introduction  of  the  German  cufiom 
B  penifmog  the  foldiers'  by  blows,  which  dirgufted  the  men,' , 
.Billed to  defei^ion;  the  convocation  of  the  nates- general  at 
A  Vcrftilles,  fo'  near  to  the  populous  and  turbulent  city  of  Pan's  ; 
of  v  iihpafition  of  taxes,  arifing,  together  with  republican  fenti«]' 
and  principles,  out  of  the  co-operation  of  France  with 
ictV  American,  allies ;  offence  given  by  M.  de  Calonne,  when 
Bniptroller-general  of  France,  to  the  clergy,  by  a  p'rojeCl  for  ’ 
■  alienation  of  certain  extravagant,  and  to  them,  in  a  great 
7  ufolefs  privileges.  *  Every  poflible  effort  was  made 

clergy  to  turn  M.  de  Calo'nne  from  his  plan  of  attack' 
T'fcoB  them ;  but  as  he  perfevered,  the  animofity  of  that  body* 
him  augmented  every  hour,  and  at  length  came  tO' 
■at  degree,  that  none  of  them  went  to  his  houfe.  Amonrj 
other  extraordinary  things,  therefore  [it  is  pleafan'tly 
Bsc.REv.vot.  XXVI.  SEPT.  1795,  P  ^  enough 
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‘  enough  obferved  by  Dr.  Moore],  to  he  fcen  in  France  at  thl5 
‘  period,  one  was,  the  levee  of  a  minifter  without  a  finglc  cc- 
‘'clefiaftic  attending  it/ 

’  M.  de  Calonne,  wiping  to  elude  the  dangers  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  to  abfJute  monarchy  from  a  meeting  of  the  ftates-gene- 
ral,  called  an  aflcmbly  of  notables;  which  proving  as  refradlorv 
as  any  meeting  of  the  ftates  could  be,  was  foon  diflblved.  ‘  But 
‘’the  cfFedls  which  the  meeting  of  this  aflembly  had  produced 
‘  Were  not  fo  cafily*  effaced.  During  their  continuance,  the 
‘"general  topics  of  converfation  all  pverTrance  were  verydif- 
‘  ferent  from  what  they  ufed  to  be.^,'  The  immenfity  of,  the  de- 
‘'^ficit,  the  prodigality  of  the  court,  the 'diftreflcd  ftate  of  the 
‘  Jcingdom,  were  the  prevailing  fubjedfs  of  ^difculfioh  in  all 
‘  companies,  and  were  treated  with  equal  warmth,  and  marl] 
‘  equal  volubUiiy^  by  heth  Jexes^* 

‘  With  a  view  of  ftriking  awe,  and  producing  fubmifSon,  by 
‘  a  difplay  of  pageantry^ intermingled  with  military  parade,  the 
‘  minifter  prevailed  on  the  king  to  fummbh  .a  bed  of  juftice. 
‘  It  was  expefted  that  the  parliament  ^whofe^^aveffion  to  the 
‘‘  Vdgiftration  of  a  certain  tax  to  be  impbfed  was' forefecn) 
‘  would  not  have  the  boldnefs  to  difobey  checking’s  orders  pro- 
‘  nounced  by  his  own  lips.  The  parliament,  ^drivqn  tq  ^he  al- 
^  ternative  of  difobcyihg ’the  king,  or" ^rbyoking The  people, 
‘^Tdiofe  the  former.  |  This  circumftance  alone  proves  that  the 
^  revolution  was  already  wonderfully  advanced.  '*AYter  having, 
‘  for  ages,  exercifed  the  right  of  fanctiohing  taxes,  and  Having 
‘'maintained  the  dolflrine  that  this  right  belonged  to  them  ex- 
‘  clufively,  the  parliament  now  declared,  that  they  had’ not  the 
•  power  of  regiftering  taxes  which*  were  not  confented  toby 
‘  "the  nation ;  and  humbly  demanded  the  fpeedy  aflembling  of 
‘  'the  ftates-general.’  :  [ 

Thus  far  we  have  followed  our  author  in  an.analjfis  qfh^i 
principal  views  or  obfervations  up  to  the  65th  page  ot  Vol. 

It  is  not  compatible  with  the  plan  of  our  Review,  confined 
Within  the  old  limits  a;#l  the  old  price,  to  carry  on  ouf  analylis 
on  this  fcale  any  farther;  nor  is  it  neceflary  to  our  defigh;  as 
What  we  have  already  given  in  this  way  will  fuffice  to  ftiew  to 
Dr.  Moore  is  as  well  qualified  for  executing  the  tafk  he  has 
undertaken,  as  any  man,  perhaps,  at  the  prefent  time ;  and  w 
gain  credit  to  our  opinion,  that  thfs  publication  is  fraught  with 
ingenious, 'amufing  obfervation— only  we  cannot  refrain  from 


♦  This  allufion  to  the  volubility  of  female  fancies  and  tongue^ 
is  an  inftance  of  thofe  ftale  and  common-place  jokes  that  tarnifii  to 
entertaining  and  inftruftive  volumes.  ’The  iamc  joke,  Vol.  11 

6  ■  oartieWi 
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particularly  noticing,  among  the  moft  important  jcircuoiftances, 
that  combined  to  efFedl  the  Fre;ich  revolution,  the  extreme 
weakncfs,  and  vanity,,  and  felf-fufiiciency  of  M.  Necker  (to 
which  Dr.  Mpo.re  has  been  a  great  deal  too  indulgent),  maoi* 
Fcftcd  on  fundry^occafions,  ,but  particularly  when  he  appointed, 
by  the  king’s 'proclamation,  that  the  number  of  deputies  to  the 
ftatcs  general  from  the  tiers- etat  fliould  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
two  others  united;  and  .that,  contrarily  to  the  advice  of  the 
notables,  to  whom  he  had  abfolutely  referred  the  matter; 
and  though  he  feems  to  have  had  fome  forebodings  of  dan¬ 
ger  froni  that .  meafure ;  for  we  find  him,  in  his  report,  ad- 
drefling  His  niajefty,, thus :  ‘  Neverthelefs,  if  a  difference  in  "tHc 
‘  number  pf  deputies  of  the  tiers-etat  becomes  a  fubjeft  or  pre^ 

‘  tepee  pf  dlfcord’  ^c.  &c.  what  advice  can  I  then  give  to  your 
«  niajefty  ?  only  one,  and  it  fhall  be  the  laft — namely,  to  fa^ 

*  crifice  the  njinifterjwhp  has  had  the  principal  fharc  in  advifing 

*  you  to  this  meafare,%p.  120. — Neither  can  we  pafs  unnoticed 

the  circumftance,.  very  judicioufly  adverted  to  by  Dr.  Moore^ 
that  thr very  numbers  of  the  French  nobility,  which  excluded 
fogireat  a  rnajority.  pf  them  from  all  chance  of  reprefenting  their 
own  number  in^jhe  ftates-general,  contributed  to  the  fall  of 
monarchy  in  France.  .  •' 

^As  advances  in  his  inveftigation  to  the  great 

catallroph)?  in  his  drama,  bis, chain  of  caufes  or  circumftances 
that, brought  about. the  revolution,  becomes  of  courfe  more 
cpOTjJicated,  and  more  involved  in  particular  fa£ls  and  anecdotes. 

which  are  profufely  introduced,  fometimes  by  tranfitions 
lot  very  eafy  or  natural,  delight  vulgar  readers;  but  thofe  ac- 
cuftpmed  to  abftradtion  and  philofophical  inquiry,  will  find  a 
fiiSlimet.^ecies  of  fatisfa(3ionin  .the  firft  part  of  volume  firft, 
i  where  the  author’s  attention  is  fixed  on  general  principles  and 
paffipos,  and  thofe  circumftances  only  by  which  tbefe  were 
modified  and  called  into  adtion.  There,  too,  the  caufes  afligped 
hjf  author  appear  to  be  the  moft  fure  and  fatisfa£lory,  ’in  the 
fept  manner  that  the  laws  of  matter  are  more  exactly  afeertained 
fcythe  motions  and  periods  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  fcattered  from  ^ 
one  another  throughout  the  immenfity  of  fpace,  than  in  the 
minute  and  mixed  fyftems.of  matter,  found  on  the  furfaee  of  tTiis 
toqueous  globe,  organifed  into  productions  mineral,  vege- 
and  animal ;  where  the  general  laws  of  matter  and  motion 
modified  by  an  infinite  combination  of  particular  circum- 
lances. 

[  To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Nurnber.  ] 


judicious,  ingenious^'  and  the’niore  tftfW, 
general,  •  be  carfie,d  witlt‘‘jirdat‘itttfe'wito 
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Art.  Hints  nf^eSlin^  the  DiJireJJes  af  the  Poor,  pp. 
''f\~  Svoi/  is.  ^d.  Dilly'.  ',  London,  1795.  _ 
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OWL^DC^  E'  never  appears  in  fo  amiable  or  refpedable 
alifrm^is  whe'n'it  is  communicated  in  plain  and  Derfm.- 


ali^htjis  when  it  is  communicated  in  plain  and  perfja- 
Cu^us  language ;  for  the  purpofe  of  alleviating  die  ebiferies  )nd 
'^Idf^lying  the  comforts  of  human  life.  The  greartft  geniuffs 
alf  times  been  prone  to  extend  the  utility' of  fcienccio 
‘great  a  portion  of  the  human  race  as  poffible.*  ^ofdBacra 
'given  a  great  variety  of  niaxims  and  hints  for  th!*  pireferviu 
‘xion  aii^  comfort  of  life.  Dr.  Franklin  has  done  moft'lmpodant 
fervice  in  that  way.  Nor,  is  it  unworthy  of  the-'Tab|eft{''or  of 
jfo  great  names,  to  mention  another  ufitful  labourer nt  theTj(^c 
yineyard,  though  of  humbler  fame,  Dr.  BeddociV 'hf  Briilol, 
whole  advice  for  the  prefetvation  and  recovery  of  health,'fo  rea. 
fenable,  and  clearly  (hewn  to  be-reafonabk,’  and  fold  iit  the  low 
once  of  threepence, ‘cannot  fail  to' have  a  tef)’eeocral,  anda 
*^ety  happy  effeft.^,.  Another  phyficiar^ 'if  we  con^edhlre-rigHtl)’, 
of  a.very  humane ^difpofition  and  iefpct^able 'talents*',  has  bob- 


it  were  pofliblc  for  the  united  efforts  of  fitcrar^  jourti^Ws 
to  influence  the  minds  of  minifters  of  ftate,  tiiey  bught  wkli 
Qge  accord  to  Hold  up  the  following. paf^e  in  thfe 
the  cdnfidcration  of  all  who  have,  eitfler  dirciMy  :Or"ih^ 

any  thing, to  fay  in  tjie  councils  of  their  country 
t  ^  ^  .  '1  ^  ’■  u/  Jiv  >{01  'DO  nwoiil! 

•  A  siiligtous  fodetyt  con filling  of  about  fifty  ithouiand  iBembei^i 
for  the  moll  part  of  the  middle  and  lower  clafTes,  has  cxilled  in  this 
CCWRltry  upU^ardsof  a  centurj%  in  which- abjeft  poverty  is  the  cernK- 
jtipij^^Tnone.  >  Sjurprifing  as  it  is,  thatafeft  debarred  by^teHridions 
.  W  govern oteut;  from  ci\)Oying  any  public  office  ^br  emotOxnent«  Vad 
'  "ihariflg,  its-penflons^  perquifitee,  and  ftuecttres,Vlhdtild  have 
^  a  qpnliitution,^^^  prevents  the  mifery  of  wart  ia'^tfce  midi 

of  'ppOTTrates  amotiubng  ^to  t^b  millions  threes  hundred  thou&ad 
pounds  a  year,’  bf  which^  they  do  not  partake:  it  is^  fliJLmorefori 
prifing,  that  the  ^community  at  large  feeing  this,  and  feeling  the 
weight  of  taxes,  (hould  never  have  inquired  of  this  fed^^Tellos  jipv 
i  fyUem.  At.the  ^famc  June,  this  fyftem  iS;,compiifed  in  two  wofds 
raiifCiPiU  oBSTa — remyvithe  cenfe  4^rtfs  in  its.  commencemnl  ' 

*  It  is  an  evil,  Itfthc  midft  of  »’  thouflind  blefltngs^  attcndl 

'our  free  ctmftkution^ofL'government^  that  the  miniftcr  is  obfig 

..  *c;  <iOU5ltiDtl  :oD  ^  •-:! 
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^0  direft  fo  great  a. <1^  ,ot  nis,  tirtie  and,  .talents  to  the  grand 
buftnels  preferving  his  office.  It  feldoni  happens  that  a  mi- 
ijifer.  who  is  able  to  fet .  oppo.fition-^  tjefiance^ 

gt^deut  and  beneEcence  of  his  public  me^ures._  He^is  iqj^ 
tiin^,9bi>iied.to  gratify  particular  corporations,'  and  other  dallies 
(nf  a^,^V(bo.  ha,yje;poliucal.pawef  and  uuUueoce,..  But 

reforms,  that  have  for  their  objed  the  general  edod  of 
Ajj-yl^Qlgmafs  of  the  people,  but  chiefly  the  poor  and  diflreflem 
gp^.in  which, e//.wpuld  partake,  and  for  which,  of  coufib^  none 
'wovIdrthanL,  him  :~why -this  is  an  idea  that,  to  the  herd  ,  pf 
.ouj^;n4ni4crs>  particularly  to  our  prefent  wily  miniftef,<'mi^ 
.aope^j^-only  unre3fonable«and  abfurd,  but  even  ridip'oldi^. 
iweJ^jtiuniEefs  offabfohite  fovereigns,  when-their  maflerf-'are 
g^aodigreat  meD,  fomctimes  employ  their  power  in  imprpv- 
tag  (H9hs^'/lf;  kingdoms  i  as,  Sully  .under  Henry 

q|[,^fra.i^^,,and  (^olbert{,under  ^LQuiS-XiV.  a .'magnanim^s 
PW/RfORerl)!  chara^tifeii  by.  the  epithet 
jtPl^na,  .tp^.i^er?, they,  are  eK^pig^titd  ,hy..the  'rituati.on..ilhd 
itHBpir^lfrqm  ihe„sdajr,[^?  ^Mc'gn  war,  'andjfwm 
^jl)5(inpj^e^}p()^niftrgirM-.and  pol,i,Oqians,J^^  ^  veneratfoo  ypr 
ipneffu>rj}l^.^age^.,aQd,tbe  wU.  of  ..their  great  father  the  pmt. 
perot,  excellent-  regulations  are  adopted,  ■  and  . ufeful.. public 
?9fJ^c9hT%  £1*^^  hralp,  ^eCvUted.  ^  jIn  Ruffia,  too,  .greathfun^ 
hjgthe.  c«ars.  wd  csuriqas,...  In  Engiand,'  it.  is 
#q^i^r^i^rtfta>mninnly,tbat  takes.thp.lead  in-any.imprdvement^ 
hl^tte;Oniightened,and  adive.  part  of  |the.  .nation..  .To  thefe^ 
'flier^re,  not  to.  miniflers  of  ftate^.  we.  recommend  the  hints 
tbrown^out  by.  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  for  the  relief,  at  oridr, 

ofilwpodr' and'of  men  of  property^  '  '  '•  •  •  r  - 

idj  ni  ^  t  *  . ' 


.  ipil3hfia;,vd  f  -i 


of  the  pre/cnt.Scarcity  ff  CornpoiAtelt'diit. 
recommended  to  the  Jerious  Cohjideration  f  the^  fioip^i 
,.L’  <fr  hiiag,  at  the  fame  Time^  a  conjlqnt ^Source  af  IVretcbedneftyo 
iiltaey  .individmU,  By  a  Ph^ician,^,x<  '^,^-^0,~  8vo.  Lop* 
■tttdon,;  I7l5_5.  .  -r.:  ri- -  n,.  , 

PS  bff^r  :  r  ,  /jiiiLmnip  ►  _*?J:  ..  t  r.,  ? 

T^H*E  caufe  here  t>o5nte4  out  rs-tW  nionoiWifftticm^^ 

I  '^fiioft  cruel,  clamant,  and ifhpolttic  grievinc^\wbicfe:f^C 
uniformly  embraced  ev^j^bppbttunity  *of  holding  up  to 
public  execration.  :  .Tliis.ialfo,  as  weil  a$  jthp  him  in  ihc»  pre- 
article,  we  earneftly,recommec|d5owi$h:  ^nir  humane^  in- 
'^^^bgent,,._amL  judicious  phyiician,^  lo,  tbe„cqnfideration  of  the 
pkoplej  for,  as  to  mioiftry,  they|hgve  enough  todotot^e 
^pr,of  themfelves.  But,  perhaps,  there  would  be  no  impro* 
pritty  ia  recommending  it  alfo  to  the  confideration  of  the 

P  3  clergy. 


f 


^30  Love  ,and  Truth. 

dcrgy,  whofe  natural  compaffion  for  the  popr  i$  ftrengthcnc^ 
by  religious  confiderations  and  habits  3  and  who,  if  *  any  thing 
could  be  added  to  the  force  of  fuch  pure  and  exalted  motives, 
would  derive  very  great  worldly  advantage  from  extended  agri- 

cidcure  and  increafed  population.' 

■) 

1 1  ■■  .■»!■■■■  — — ^  i  i  i  \mm\9  mi  ■  i  ■■  i  *  >  n  i  ^ 

Art.  XIII.  Love  and  Truth :  in  two  modejt  and  peaceable  LeU 
ter^Sy  concerning  the  Dijiempers  of  the  prefentiTinies.  Written 
from  a  quiet  and  conformable  Citizen  of  London  to  two  public  and 
,  factious  Shopkeepers  in  Coventry.  A  new  Editlony  with  Notts 
and  a  Prefaccy  by  Thomas  Zouchy  M.  A.  ,pp.  70.  8^vo.  Dilly. 
^  London,  1795..  , 

■n  .  X  1, 

They  who  are  converfant  with  the  theological  writers  of  the 
laft  century,  have  feen  or  heard  of  thole  of  Ifaac  Walton, 
to  whom  bur  editor  aferibes  thefe  letters,  on,, grounds  that  ap¬ 
pear  highly  probable,  and  almoft  certain.  They  are  written, 
not  in  a  fpirit  of  afperity,  pride,  and  abfurd  dogmatilm,  fuch  as 
diigraces  fo  great  a  portion  of  theological  writings,  not  only  in 
former,  but  even  in  the  prefent  times*,  b^t  with  the  greateft 
candour,  fimplicity,  fincerity,  and  benevolence  of  heart  j  freely 
confefling  and  lamenting  where  the  minifters  of  the  Church  of 
3England  ftand  in  need  of  reformation;  vindicating, ^^however, 
,fhc  inftitulions  and  doblrines  of  the  church ;  and  Ihewing  the 
danger  and  the  criminality  of  a  fpirit  of  fchifm.  Such  publica- 
tions  as  this  inclines  the  human  heart  and  mind  to  venerate  ^nJ 
to  love  the  church.  The  writings  of  Horfley,  and  fome  otbeis 
(as  intolerant  with  a  greater  fliew  of  humility),  undermine  the 
caufe  they  pretend  to  fupport._  It  will  be  part  of  our^bufmefs, 
‘  as" warni  friends  to  the  church,  to  unmafk  and  expdfe  fuch  hy- 
pociites  !  See  our  charge  to  the  Bifhbp  of  London  and  the 
whole  Englifh  clergy,  in  our  Review  for  Auguft  1795>  PP» 

137- 

^  "  - - -'T - : - - - — - - : - - - 

’  •  Witnefs  the  infamous  fail  feriiion  of  Eifhop  Horfley  (fuppofe<lf 
by  all'his  old  acquainUnce,  to  have  been  very  liberal  indeed!  onfub* 
jeds  of  religion),  which  reafly  has  a  tendency  to  fliife,  and  even 
bloodlbedli  ,  •  ^  • 

J  9  : 

^  i  ,  4  _  *  I  • 
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Art. 


/  • 


A  brief  Account  of  the  TuUagaum  Expedition,  431 

•  ^ 

Art.  XIV.  CopUs  of  Letters  merely  intended  for^jand  by  the 
Deftre  of  intimate  Friends.  By  Captain  Frederick  fones.  pp.  3  J. 
4to.  IS.  Wilkie.  London,  1795.  ^ 

ON E  of  thefc  letters  was  written  from  Paris,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  late  revolution ;  and  the  other  two  from 
Canton  in  China,  in  1787  and  1788.  Among  the  few  parti* 
culars  contained  in  them  interefting  to  others  than-tbC'  intimate 
friends  of  the  author,  is  the  following :  ‘  The  city  and  different 
<  fuburbs  of  Paris  feem  to  cover  much  more  ground  than  Lon- 
^  don;  and  the  houfes  are  very  lofty :  but  a  very  fenlible  gentle* 
<  rnati  of  Paris  told  me,  that  the  inhabitants  were  only  calcu* 
•  lated  at  a  million  of  fouls. ^  The  Parifians,  with  an  abfurd 
vanity,  are,  or  were  wont  to  magnify  the  extent  and  population 
of  Paris.  The  Londoners,  with  a  vanity  equally  abfurd,  th^e 
of  London.  The  teftimony  of  this  Welch  gentleman  and  En^- 
lifh  officer,'  candid  and'  judicious,  feems  to  decide  the  point  m 
favour  of  Paris;  at  leaft  it  will  tend  to  fufpend  the  judgment  of 
fenfible  people  on  the  point,  until  an  opportunity  rriay  occur  of 
obtaining  morc^  particular  aqd  fatisfaftory  evidence.  ^ 


•Art;  XV.  jf  brief  Account  of  the  TuUagaum  Expedition  frm 
Bombay ;  and  likewife  of  the  Sieges  of  Baffin,^  Arnoll^  Catlidn^ 
and  Canndnorcy  on  the  IVeJiern  Side  of  India^  during  the  Courfe 
^of  the  War^  commenced  the  'll Ji  of  Nov.  1778.'  Extraiiedftom 
the  Journal  of  an  Officer  who  was  actually  employed  on  thofe  fe^ 
veral  Services*,  pp.  29.  4to.  IS.  Wilkie.'  London,  1794. 

TI^HAT  could  be  the  motive' for  the  publication  of  this 
meagre  account,  after  various  narratives,  and  particularly 
^Memoirs  of  the  War  in  Afia  from  1778^  to  1784,  in  all  refpefts 
fatisfafl^ry,  as  well  as  written  in  a  fuperior  ftyle, 
an^  with  greater  views,  it  is  difficult  to  conjeAure.  It  has  been 
often  obfervedV  that  the  Eaft-India  gentlemen,  from  their  cir- 
curiiltances  and  fituatibh,  naturally  acquire  a  talent  and  turn  for 
wriiirtg.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  this  turn  fo  often  degenerates 
into  a  cacoethes  feribendi.  ‘  It  may^  perhaps,  •  as  the  auffior  ob^ 
ferves,  ‘  gratify  the  curiofity  of  military  gentlemen  to  be  irir 
P  formed  of  the  quantity  of  ordnance  and  Itores.ifTued  from  the 
^  arfenal  of  Bombay  on  occafion  of  the  expedition  to  Tulla- 
^  g^um  [for  the  reftoration  of  'Roganaut  Row  to  the  throne  of 
^  PoonahJ  by  which  means  they  may  form  a  judgment  of  the 

•  number  of  bullocks  neceflary  for^even  fo  fmall  an  army./  But, 
to  the  generality  of  readers,  there  would  be  juft  as  much  enter¬ 
tainment  and  inftru6tion  in  perufing  the  orderly  book  of  a 
ferjeant; 

*  f  The  fame  Captain  Frederick  Jones  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
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Art. 


^32 


X)ie  U  the  HiVo  tf  Tinjbury  Square. 


Art.  XVIr  The  Monitor  \  or^  Jjf  friendly  Addr^s  to  the  FeepU 
^cf 'Great  Britain  on  the  mjl  effectual  Means  tf  Deliverance  from 
pur  national  CalamitieSy  particularly  the  prefent  Tf^arx  and  of 
a  lajprig  and  honour alle  Peace.  By  Theophilus  Senei^ 
'  PP*  3®*  London,  1795. 

HI S  religious  monitor,  who  is  a  very  firm  jBcHever  in  a 
^  divine  providence,  ading  liot  only  by  general  jaw^^  but  by 

f[ucilt  jpafticular  ibterpofitions,^  endeavours  to  roufe  his  couiw 
nen  uom  their  llupid  inattention  to  the  divine  diip^rations, 
ch  bias  fo  long  and  fo.  generally  prevailed  amongft  is,  and 
'at*oi^e  both  bur  lin  and  our  puniftiment,  and  Rfure  fign  of  the 
^Mrbach  of  ftill  more  fearful  judgments,'^  whi^  faothing  can 
^wdually  prevent  but  their  repentance.  " 


_  i. 


^Vicc  and  mifery  are,^iindecd,  infeparably  conneded  in  the 
Qoni^d  of  both  liates  and  individuals*  And  .would  to  God  that 
tbpre  -Were  any  ^good  .gremnd  to  hope  for  the  t  repentance  of  r 
great  and  luxurious  nauon,  from  the  influence  of  this  and  thou*'' 
fands  of  other  admonitions  flowing  from  the  prefs,  the  pulpit, 
and  the  throne/  Yet  it  is  hot  obvious  how;  in^  i; lit ural  way, 
Ifuch  a  general  inefedfe  of  Veligion  ^rid  ' virtue  Vould^, put  a  flop 
to  the  prefent  wsuj'foi:  ihefeafed  fobrjety  a^  indufify,  and  a 
concomitant  increafe  of  population,  would  contribute- to^^^the  in- 
creafe  of  the  p^Uib*revenwe,  and  thereby  only  (erve,  to  prolong 
the  War  by  furniming  the  Britifh  court  (unlefs,  indeed,  it  couli 
he  fuppofed  that  they  alfo  might  be  converted)  with  the  means 


\of  Ciriying  on  War  to  all  eternity !  I 


1 


=r..- 


H  j  A  I'/i 


»- 
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Art.  XVII.  ,  Ode  to  the  .Hera  of  Finjbury  Square  \  \pngratula^ 
tory  on  bis  late  Marriagey  ana  illu/irative  of  his  genius  as  hh 
own  Biographer  \  witFMies  referehlial.'  By  Peregrine  Pin^ 
dary  Gent.  pp.  32*1  4Jtt).uas.'  6d.  Herbert, >  No.  %(jy  Great 
Kuflel-Street,  Bloomlbufy*  •  London,  1795* 

'^HERE  are  peopleXift  this  world  who  unite  many  good 
qualities  with^ghrat  vanitv  and  Idf-conccit,  and  who  even 
endeavour  to  convert  tiieiflflifrbns  of  their  own  felf-importancc 
into  thjp  nLoaps  o£,  comfortable  fubfiflcoce  and  .afflqcnc  fortune* 
Such,  in  our  candid  Judgment,,  is  the  fubjeft  of  this  poem* 
ffeis  a  fair'  cnotlgh  fuoj^ft  of  merrimcrit^'but  neithei:  a  natur4 
object  of  ill-will,  nor  altogether  of  contempt.  '  ' 

In  order  to  relifli  this  poem,  it  is  neceflary  to  have  read  Mr^ 
Lackington’s  Life  of  Mr,  Lackihgton  [himfclf],  and  particularly 
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OJe  to  ff?e  'Hiro  if  Phtfiury  ^uare. 

[a  order  to  enter  into  die  fplrlf  of  we.arc  going  to 

quote,  it  IS  neccflary  to  be  infocm^n  ^at,.ne  ,b?di  two  wives, 
3ic  firft  Agnes  o(  Nancy,  the  fecond  Dorcas..,  During  the  life¬ 
time  of  Nancy  he. was  biit.very  poor;  in  that  ofi  Dorcas,  who 
was  more  accompliftied  than  Nancy,  he^was  in  betteY  circu^n- 
(tances.  A  few  days  after  the  deccafe  of  Dorcas,  as  we  are  told 

'  I 

Oor  (hero,  fuddcniy  emerging  from  foHtudc  and  fdirow/ 
upjwsjnifl^  to_  have  another  tOM^  at  rpammony ;  and  ^<5nccivin|r* 
himfeif  qnalifed,  as  the  greateft  trader  in  the  world,  to  command  a 

^piudfortune,  had  the  modefty^ to  adverse  for  ^  wife/ 

poiBpous  dlfplay  of  his  many  excellent  parts,  his  inimitame  'attrac- 
lions  of|]^rion  (fe^  the  frontifpiece),  his  diftinguiihed  fituation,  hit 
country  houfe,  his  chariot  (neither  his  flag,  nor  his  halfpence, i  we- 
believe,  were  mentioned),  gives  it  to  be  underftood,  that  no 
with  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand  pounds  need  have  the  prefumptioo  to 
his  addrds.  (yide  the  Morhmg  Chrohicle.) — 't'hat  he  got  a 
wifeii  truiP~b'ut» there  are  people 'ill-natured  i^houeh  to  doubt  abont 
the  magnitude  of  the. capital;  even  though  it  may  have  received  the 
iddiupn  of  the  l^y’s  fortune/  *  V,, 

jiqluq  '.no-jiil  .  .  v 

vKw  ingenuous  wooer, 

In  never  once  left  beauty  in  the  lurch*,  j, 

^  I  ^  ^bx  flatfer’d  a  fond  virgin  to  undo  her)  ^ 

^  a  choice.damfel  to  the  parifh  church. . 

-ai  .}jg  ventur’d  in  the  tioofe  of  marriage^ .  ; 

gnoloi^ijj  never  yet,  God  wot !  had  one  mifearriage 

inc^rn  Nor  eke  one  heir,  alas  !  ,  with*  all  his  (plrii. 

To  hand  to  ages, "  yet'  un torn,  his  name ;  ,  ,  *  ‘ ' 

Nine  Hundred  Thousand  Voli^mes  toinhmit^ 

- —  jiis  charidt  fpriice,  his  profits/  and  his  fame. 

.  ’Tis  pity  Literary  pearls  fo  fine,  r 

hill;  at  laft,  amongft  dbmeftic  fwinc'®/  , 

T. 

,  r  w  .  ^  ’’ 

.•  Shade  of  fair  ^  Nan^,*  whom;,  in  Brlfiors  city, 

.  *  Our  hero’  made  bis  true  and  lawful  wife;  ^ 

^nd,  as  his  learned  Memoirs  fay,  was  pretty,  . 
loo§  vr:-  eafy,  tho’  a  hungry  jlife:  ^  ,  i 

^ngry  fl^ade,  and  h^u'nt  him,  b|i&  and  p  ^ 

it  fpr  this  you  liv’d  oh  water  gruel  f,  .  , 


ioo§ 


l  .  Dt 


^  Jj^lhis /amr^.ovrflW  OUT  Kfiro  medtu^ta;  bequeath  amongft  ' 
^  '*  pour  relations/  lor/ei'  -at-;  i  : 

j  -riM  btiJi  ‘Niil  <  ‘  ‘1  Ami 

( liviauril  no3jni>i0fiJ  iK  ^  . 
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3^  A  Poetic  Epjjlle  to  a  Prlnee^ 

And  thou,  foft  Dorcas,  o’er  whofc  fobcr  mind 
,  Learning  might  fcatter  a  few  tranfient  rays, 

Who  (har’d,  at  any  rate,  a  fate  more  kind  • 

Than  patient  Nancy  in  her  woeful  days 
Let  thy  indignant  (hade*  the  varlet  bother. 

Who  had  two  clever  wives — yet  fought  another  I* 

This  gcritleipan  feems  to  be  fomewhat  of  kin,  though  not 
robably  very  nearly  related,  to  his  jiiftly  celebrated  namefalcc 
^eter  Pindar,  £fq« 


A®^T.  XVIII.  A  Poetic  Epijlle  to  a  ^Princi 

London,  170*;:*.  '  ' 


*  My  unfupported  voice  I  own  were  weak  5 
Put  in  a  nation’s  facred  name  I  (peak :  - 
A  nation  prompts  my  pen,  and  nerves  my  hand,  i 

i'  The  account  of  Squander’d  thoufands  to  demand.’ 

,  W[c  (hall  only  obferve,  that  were  the  Britlfli-  nation,  aflem. 
bled  in  parochial  or  other  divifions,  to  make  cboice'^iof  a  bsrd 
or.  prophet  who  (bould  .effcwl  a  great  mo.ral  converfion  by  the 
united  enthufiafm  of  poetry  and  virtue,  it  .  would  not  be  the 
rhymer,  wh"'|  on- the  prefent  occafion,  fo  generoully  volunteers 
his  fervices  in  *  their  caufe.  The  thoughtlcfs  profufion  off.tbc 
Prince,  being  an. offence  againft  prudence  and  economy,  th:! 
can  eafily  be  grafped  by  vulgar  minds,  becomes  a  popular  ^topic; 
and  dunces  find,  .in  this  circumftance,  a  coinpenfition  for  their 
ownMuInefs.  Every  afs  brays,  in  the  hue-and  cry  againftjtbe 
extravagancy  of  the  Prince.  After  all,  there  arc  ,worfe  vices, 
fpmetimes,  in.  the  charadters  of  princes,  than  tfiit  jn  qaeftiofl. 

cunning  ftatefman,  with -the  moft  puritanical  frigidity  of 
manners,  ihall  be  able,  by  drumming  on  the  prejudices  aivl 
'paflions.  pf  the  people,  and  various  other- artifices,  to  involve 
them  in  a  war  that  freely  opens  the  flukes  of  Britifli  blood  as 
well  as  treafure:  a  war  that  extorts  not  oke,  but  an  hundred 
millions-^-a  war,  in  pther  refpedts,  moft  calamitous  and 
graceful.  No  matter !  .it  is  a  war  againftTRANCE  ! 
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F«r  the  ENGLISH  REVIEW,^ 

national  affairs 

for  SEPTEMBER  1795, 


FRANCE. 

_  m 

The  French  metaphyficians  were  wont  to  fay,  when  they 
firft  began  to  fet  about  the  grand  bufincfs  of  legiflation,* 
What  (hall  not  reafon  perform  when  armed  with  the  point  of 
the  bayonet?  Were  there,  indeed,  only  one  reafon,  and  one 
bayonet,  an  alliance  between  thefe  two  refpeiftable  powers  would 
do  great  things,  and  be  altogether  irrefiftible.  One  reafon, 
iftridly  fpcaking,  there  only  is,  as  there  is  but  one  fun  in  our 
planetary  fyftem i  but- there  is  an  infinite,variety  of  reafoning 
minds;  and  the  rays  of  light  that  emanate  from  one  common 
fourcc  of  intelligence,  are  fo  refledted  and  refradted  by  ever- 
lhifting^douds'‘of  prejudice  and  paflion,  ' that  the  fame  objedts 
appear  different  to  different  men- in  different  circumftances  and 
fituationsi  It  is  poffible,  keeping  a  fteady  eye  on  experience 
and  example,  to  improve  fyftems  of  government  by  degrees ; 
but  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impoffible,  by  the  mere  operation  of 
abftradled* reafoning,  to  form  a  conftitution,  free  without  a  degree 
of  licehtioufnefs,  and  ftrong  without  a  tinfture  of  defpotifm  T 

city  *of  Paris,  populous,  enlightened,  and  ardent  in 
their defigns,  diffufed  throughout  France  the  energy  of  liberty; 
but  itepti^gave  no  uncertain  proofs  that  they  themfelves*  would 
not  be  fatisfied  with  a  juft  fbare  of  power  in  the  new  repuHid; 
whiift  they  wifhed  ftill,  in  giving  the  tone  to  other  munierpaji- 
tici,*  not  only  by  their  own  example,  but  by  various  artifictes, 
to  influence,  guide,  and  govern.  By  watching  and  wiHdirlg 
this  engine  Robefpierre  meditated  a  tyranny  over  his  country;— 
The  immediate  objedl.has  varied;  the  ambition  of  the  Parifians 
has  remained  the  fame 

An  elaborate  conftitution,  ’which  feems  to  be  profound  in  its 
views,  and  juft  and  philanthropic  in  its  temper  and  fpirit, 
though  unfortunately  fubjeft  to  thofe  numberlefs  contretems  that 


I  *  This  is  not  unnatural  in  the  Parifians.  Something  very  like  it 
^  we  have  feen,  within  the  paffing  century,  in  our  own  country.  The 
\  great  whig  families,  that  effected  the  revolution,  thought  they  had  a 
I  kind  of  hereditary  right  to  the  great  offices  of  government. 

I  continually 
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Continually  derange  the  political  fyftems  that  hold  more  of  theory 
than  pra(^i<;&**— A  npw.and  vfry- plaufible  xonftitution  has  at 
laft  been  formed,  <md  prefented  to  the  French  nation  in  their 
primai;y' aQeo^blies,  To  that  conftitution  certain  regulations  cr 
pve-laws  are  annexed,  under  the  name  of  particular  decrees,  by 
ivhtch  it  is  provided,  that  two  thirds  of  the^prefent  Convention 
ihall  be  re-elei^d  at  the  hrft  general  eie<^ion ;  which  is  to  take 
.as  foon  as  the  primary  alTemblies  have  declared  their  mind 
on  the  fjbje£f  of  the  conftitution.  .  The  conftitutional  or  fun¬ 
damental  code  itfelf,  appears  to  give  very  general  fatisfadion ; 
lAit  .the  decrees  are  a  fubjod.  of  conftderable  ralacm  and.  dif. 
lenftpn*  Tbjs,  it  muft  be.  owned,  js  an  important  queftion. 

On  the  one  lldc  it  is  laid.  Behold  how  ftmilac.circumftaiKM 
£)-p^nce  limilar  charpders  and  prpj(^.L— tHere  is  the  long.par:^ 
n^ment  of  England  perpetuating  thejjt  .duration,  ,  and  i  attempting 
tooy.erawe  the  ftee  votes  of  the  people  anditbeir^reprefentatives, 
by  means  of  the  army.  An.  army<, encircles  Ppris,.  and  fmaiiet 
|yrmie^,qr  detacbm.en|s,  every,  other  municipality. of , primary 
n^v.'and  itrfluei^ce:  the, )Convcntiqn  arc  .jealous  :of  alLiotetr 
coi^C  ^et^eejp  thf ,  drqiy  and ,  .the .  fectiops  of  .Paris.  ;iThe  .  iih 
Ibpjm^tality  of,  thp  .army  they  wilb  to  monopoliloia  their,  own 
n^Sv.^W,bat  jhqugh  t^e^whde  number  of  del/^atcs.to.the K<h 


men^}ytu,npt  nna^tl  Pjmcuu  to  cqiiiroi  ana  (urect.ine  mecuont, 
in  fu^^.,a  .m^iuier  as  to  eft^bhiftr  their  own  meafures,  and  prepato 
^e  w^  fpr  tbeir  awn  .re>ei^ipni  until  at  lai^  through  the  fu> 
mne^^  ^d^ind|^erfipcc,P.f  tfic.people  to  their, . <wi»,rigbts»  .W«i 
^(iKpaiifins  grown  into  preferiptive  rights,  the  National:  Aftembly 
<pf  E£^ci^.’re.eled  their  fucceilbrs,  and  become  fuch  ariftocracies 
i^nicipal  governnients  of  the  .burgomafters  in  the 
dmjp/ei)t  tow'ns  in  Holland ;  of  thofe  of  the  royals  burghs., ol 

.•  •  -  I'U!'  I' . 

It  is'  urged,  ,on  the  other  fide,  that  wholly, to'  difl^ve  the  pre« 
^^t  Q9Uvention,^>vqpld  be  to  throw  . all  things  afrefh  into  die 
moR  (iangVrous  confuflgn.. .  How  many,  are  the  ev.ils  that  have 
fWupe^ut  pf  the.totaL.diffdution-ofjthe  Coo.ftituent  AfTembly? 
A*miuMtude  of  n£w  meg, .^.without,  experience,  without  know* 

- ‘Til.  ^  - -  '■ 

There  are  philolbpbers  who  aferibe  the  origin  of  evil,  not  to  an/ 
^^ignicy  ii£de%Qa  like  the  Manuha^ns,  but  foiely  to  the  perverflty 
of  nuki;Ch*:.whick,coiMiteBafls  thce  intentions  of' even, divine .wifdom 
^ti4,  bfni^piJcpce..j^Thc  ipiodscOf.menraivi  Frenchmen,,  feem  to  be 
as  imprafficablc  in  the  hands  of  philofophers  as  the  perverfity.  ol 
brute  inert  matter  in  thofe*  of  the  Deity,  according  to  the  above 
d^rliie. 

ledge 
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ledge  of  great  affairs*  without  concert  and  co-operation  amdi^ 
thcmfelves,  muft  fall  an  eafy*  prey  to  thC  corruption  of  Britain, 
ffl'fi/n  agency  oh  the  prefeht  occafioii,  or  biirft  afunc^er  By  il|- 
ttgulated  irtiagination,  or  blind  and  uncontrolled  paffion. ' 
armies  of  the  republic  are  cortipofed,  not  of  mercenariesj  but  ^ 
dtizen  foldiers ;  and'thefe  do’not  overawe  but  prdteft  the  free4 
dom  df  debate  and ‘of  judgment.  In  fiines  "of  extreme  danger 
isSS.  difficulty  li'nufual  power  muft,  for  a  feafon,  be'  lodged 
^(;^i...and  'fh  what  hands  fd  fafely,  as  in  the  hands  of  m^ 
cBdfcrftrito  their' political  ftatioiis  by  the  free  fuffrages,*and  fdprt 
to  return  Into  the  mafs'of  the  people  ?  '  ' 

‘Bat  ft  appears,  that  the  army  begins  now  to  be  an  obje«^  of 
JeailoBffyi  not'  more,  nor  perhaps  fo  much,  to  the  fedtions  of 
Parisj^'ai  t®  the-  Convention  themfelves ;  who  have  begun'  to 
thtfcf^irtj  fdntie-'^tho^hts  of  removing  from  Paris.  They  are,* 
ifl^edr^n-'-a  Very- ftrioiis -dilemma.  If  they  remain  in  Pari 
tHeyiaW  expired  to  'the'  fudden  fury  of  fiery  multitudes— -if  thejr 
go  w-^  dlftance  from ‘Parisy  they  might  fall  under  the  power  of 
ptovinfciel^'  perhaps  of 'invading  armies.  X  •  <•?  -  *  ■*, 

V’McanWhire  fome'of'the  'fedtiohs  of  Paris,  and  other  primary 
affifmblies  'of  Frenchmen,  (hew  a  ftfohg  difpofitibn  to  affuihO 
indeprtdeift  of  the  cdnftitutidtti  which  would  ha^|^a]l 
vigilance  ^concentrated  in  the  Cohvbn^ 
tjhf^wted'tOtfcctard^themfelves  permanent:  that  is  to  fay,'’thiy 
dOftifitriiiitfiw-toibfeKxmveiied  or  diffotved  at  the  nod  6f  the  Nk'^ 
dbaihiAtlfenbly,  but'to  fit,<  by  regular  adjouttiments,  ifr'erdef 
fo‘  a£t,-  pro  re  natOy  or,  according  to  contingefrif 
rttneihiftances,  -  >If  this  humour  fhould  prtfvail,  -a  very  cooipli'J 
IMQd  lOrder  of  affairs-  would  take  place. '  A  confederation  might 
belfiifinedv  X>r  rather  grow  up  out  of  the  prefetft  chaos,  not 
^Offeffing  <the''fimplicity,  the  beauty,  and  the  adHve  control,  of 
ifiioAtepHhftyons*  of- Greece,"  or ‘the  American  Congtefs;  but 
dogged- 'With  aH'  the  clumfy  complexity  of  the  ftates,'townv,‘ 
bdliWickas^'icaftelienariesj'&c.  &c.  of  the  United  'PPovihtes^ 
ihidkhaS' contributed’ as  much  as  any  other  predi^ofing-oaufet 
to  hurl  them 'back  into  their  original  moraffesj  and  rilb^  thdf 
iMttSefifom  the’lift  of  nations.  •  - 

“4t<h»‘€rvidonty  th8t  in'fpeculating  freely  on  the  fleeting  afpefb 
#tbepoIitical  world,  we  do  not  mean. to  affert,  that  any  thing 
is'ffible  and  permanent ;  much  lefs  do  we  pretend  to  draw  afide 
die  veil,  and  to  penetrate  farther  than' others  into  futfirity.' 
The  ridicule  of  th(^, -therefore,  who  think  it  worth  while,  not 
ooly  to. maintain  in  converfation  at  watering-places,  and  other' 
of  public  refort,-  but  alfo  in  newfpiqjers,.  that  the  political' 
fpeoulations  of  the  Emciish  Review  iot  onemonthiare,  for  the^ 
Mft  ^t^  overturned  by  the  events  of  the- next,  is  wholly  mifl 
y;!r  .  ,  placed. 


ifW  .1' 
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I^aced.  e  might  eafily  provf,  by  an  enumeration  of  particulars^ 
that  we  arc  not  lc6  fortunate  in  our  conjectures  and  anticipations 
than  other  fcribblers  of  the  month  or  day.  But  all  that  we  pretend 
to  do,  in  our  political  reirolpcits,  is,  to  converfe  a  little,  as  it 
were,  with  our  readers,  oh  the  fugacious  phenomena  of  the 
(hort  period  that  defines  our  publication ;  a  thing  not  wholly 
unnatural  or  heterogeneous  in  a  review  of  literature  and  fciencej 
fince  events  influence  opinion^,  and  opinions  events.  The  va- 
nations  and  viciflitudes  of  both  of  thefe  form  a  fubjeft,  un- 
dbubtedly  of  fomething  more  than  mere  curiofuy.' 


SPAIN. 


^  iThe  Spaniards  have  not  gained  either  advantage  or  glory  by 
the  prefciit  war,  cither  in  its  conduft  ofj  conclufioo.  But. they 
ftill  take  fpecial  care  to  preferve  the  blood  royahpure  and  un- 
mixed;  of  which  they  have,  inthecourfe  of  the  prefent  month, 
given  a  notable  inftance  in  the  marriage^of  an  Infanta  (rf 
Spain  to  her  Uncle!  . .  ‘  v  »  ?  eih  ho* 


ITALY. 


Among  all  the  princes  and  ftatefmen  who  figure  on  the  pre- 
fent  .bufy  theatre,  thcre'*is»not  a  politicianoof  greater •wifdom 
and  moderation  than  his  Holinefs  the  Pope  of  Rome.  He  does 
not  advifethe  fugitive  princes  of  the  Houfe^  of  .Bourbon  to  ap¬ 
peal,  for  the  reftoration  of  monarchy,  to  arms,  but -to  the  pro* 
vidence  of  God.  This  is  good  divinity ;  for  if  thcjnew  go* 
vernment  be  not  of  God,  or,  we  (hall  fay^  by  the  permiflion 
of  *God,  ^  it  will  come  to  nought*/  It  is  alfo,Tn  the  prefeat 
ftate  of  the  church,  good  policy.  •  The  Church  of^Romc^has 
ih^wn  great  address  in  accommodating  to  €ircumfta(Kes:.aiid>tbe 
fpirit  of  the  times  ;  and  by  this  means  has,  protra^Sied  its  diflo-. 
lutioa  for  a  very  long  time.  It  has  worn  well ;  and  even  nowr 
er^oys  not  a  little  of  the  viridts  feneSius.  This  church,  in  thisi 
rc4>^)  fots  a  falutary  example  to  other  churches ;  ^who  would 
do  well  to  avoid  alL  wrangling  and  deputation, ^  in  .which  even 
their  bifhops  endeavour  to.  engage  tbeiii,  by  way/ of.  ^  repeliini 
*  with  vigaur  the  attacks  of  infidels  f and  to  affume  the  mo- 


# .  ^  .  V  •  w  — 'tx. 


''•‘Aftsof  the  Apoftles. 

t  See  our  account  of  the  Bifliop  of  London^s  Charge,  in  our  num¬ 
ber  for  Auguft  lafti  p.  131 :  and,  at  the  fame  time,  our  Char  ge  to 
that  bifliop,  and  all  the  Englilh  clergy.  We  revere  the  EngUlh  church; 
and  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  admonifliing  her. 

deration 
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deration  of  philofophers,  and  the  conciliating  aif  and  afped  of 
well-bred  gentlemen  in  tolerably  eafy  circumftances.  - 

The  reinforcement  of  the- French  by  the  'army  front  the 
Pyrenees,  gives  a  complete  check  to  ,  the  operations  of  the 
AuHrians  on  the  fide  of  Italy.  Indeed, -the  general  courfe'  of 
events,’ particularly  the  ’  ,w  li 


rr -  rlpASSAGE' OF' THE’ FRENCH  OVER  THE  RHINE,  V  - 

n  *'  ’  i  '  ,  ^ 

the  rcduftion  of.DuiTeldorf,  the  retreat  of  Clairfait,  and  tha 
projrcfs  of  Jourdan  towards  Frankfurt,  in  all  which  there  feems^ 
to  be  a  collufion  between  the  French  and  the  ftates  and  princes 
of  the  empire,  feein  to  indicate  chat  a  general  peace  in  the  foutti 
andv^weiJ:  of;  Europe  is  at  no  great  diiUnce ;  even  though  the* 
conquerors  (ho'uld  Jnfift  on  making  the  Rhine  the  eaftern 
boundary  of  their  empire.  It  appears  problematical,  however/ 
whether  peace  will  be  long  preferved  among  the  great  powers 
in  the  north'  and  eaft ;  the  Ruffians,  the  Pruffiang,  the  Turks,, 
the  Auftrians,  and  the  Swedes.  The  final  difmemberment  and 
partition  of  ,  .  n  . 

,  POLAND,  ,  ,  : 

•3*iq  3fiJ  no  oi  v  i*  ’  -  '  / 

whilehit  fiifpends  for*  the  prefent,'  fows  the  feeds  of  future 

boftilitits.  .»aro>i  i>  '  i  .  *  *  /f*  *  . 

*It  is  to  be  lamented,  ‘on  the  ground  ofi  humanity,  and  it  does 

notiqvert  feem  io^be  good  policy  in  kings,  in  the  concerted 

ruitt  of  Poland, -to  out  the  ground,  in  the  prefent  enlightened 

agV^mder:  their  Own  ^feet,  *by  (hewing  an  utter  contempt,  -in* 

meters  ofi  politics,  for  all  morality.  In  the  partition  and 

phuidcrof  Poland,  a  mockery  of  Heaven  is  added  to  oppreffion 

and  infolence  towards  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  The  clergy* 

of  Poland  are  commanded  to  pray  for  their  new  fovercigns 

(Aus  the  violent  attempt  to  take  the'kmgdom  of  heaven  by 

force)  5  and  fuch  as  will  not  break  through  former  oaths,,  and 

fwear  allegiance  to  their  new  tyrants,  rhuft  difpofc  of  their 

eftates  "(as’if  they  difpofe  of -them)  within  three  months, 

and  take  themfelves  out  of  the  kingdom".  "  ’ 

•  i,n  3i-  .. 
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extends  her  power  in  every  direftion.  On  the  Cafpian  Sea  (he 
renews  her  efforts  to  revive,  by  that  route,  the  trade  with  India, 
deftrdyed  by  Tamerlane.  In  procefs  of  time  (he  may  ftir  up, 
on  the  northern  fide  of  India,  hoftiie^combinations  againft  the 
EngliOi.  It’  is  utterly  .  aftonifhing,  in  .  the^midft  .of  .lo  many 
fome  near,  fome  more  remote, that  our  government 

(hould 
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in  repairing  in. 

juitice.  «> 

•  f  ■'  MR.  HASTING^ 

f  *  -  t  *  ' 

tebp  has  iave^  the  ^tny  who  can,  atone,  preferve  India, 

if  it  is  to  be  prefcfVcd,  to  Great  Bfit^ii.  The  claims  of  the  India 
officers,  mentioned  in  feveral  of  our  former  Numbers,  if  We 
are  rightlr  informed,  have  not  yet  .been  fatished.  The  pre. 
vention  of  difcontent  and 'revolution,  is' an  idea  that  Teems  not 
(inly  hpbe  qaite 'fdreigif  tp'the  tmm  of  thinking  indulged  by. 
c^nfors,'  afnd 'hever  to  enter  into 'their  heads,  but  to  be  an  ob. 
jeft,'  Vith'  them,'  of'mbft  particular  and  marked  rejefbion  and' 
ibprobatlOn.’  *lt  is  only  in  this 'way.  that  we  can  account  for 
thteirfobdUrate  indifference^  and  cruel  dilfegard  of' the  juft  corn* 
iJfctints'of'thtf-  •  '  "  ‘n,  • 

DEFENDERS  OF  IRELAND, 

which  might  be  removed  by  a  falutary  law  againft  the  exceffivc 
rtbriopdJifttibn*  of  farms  i  *  and  fome  regulations .  in  favour  of^ 
the  labouring  poor,  and  adu^l  cultivators  of  the  foil,  in  Ireland,' 
Scotland,  and  England.  ^  ^ 


‘  Communications  for  The  Enclish  Review  an  requejlid  t9 
hi  Jikt  to  Murray  nfk/ Highley,vN6.  32,  Flcct-ftreet,  London; 

T;  Du)ic  a^k>  Bookfeller;  Edinburgh ;  nubirjt.Sifhfcrlbirs  forthn^ 
Mmthfy  Performance-  an  refpekf idly  defind  to  give  in  their  Hcemee^  , 


.  ^  i 
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